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escence—when suddenly some abuse or out- | if the case will possibly admit of it, be sent to , for another long, deep slumber. Or it reacts 
Spasmodic Virtue. rage, perhaps no whit more flagrant than thou- | the Penitentiary or the gallows. from its own excess of zeal, and endures 
Ir is not peculiar to the American, any more sands that have passed unnoticed and un-| But the fire burns out soon from its own | quietly things worse than before. 
than to any other community, to have fits of | punished, will rouse the public almost to a | fierceness. Indignant Virtue soon smooths| We find a parson occasionally hounded down 
virtue. Abuses may go on, and do go on, for state of rage. With wild clamor the people | i 0 placid acquiescence and tolera- to the depths of disgrace for liberties with the 
years, unresisted and unrebuked—the public | will cry for exemplary censure and punisb- | ti ewes of his flock, which his predecessors had 
conscience apathetic, the laws unvindicated, | ment on the offender. He must be pillorized 
and the world giveu over to hopeless acqui- | in the newspapers ; ostraciaed socially ; and, 
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with greater assurance, when the tide of popu- 
lar feeling recedes from its flood. 

Forgery, for a time, becomes a practice 

among fast young men of high financial pa- 
ren’ in Wall street, and it was hushed up 
or at, until suddenly the torpid moral- 
ity of the community wus aroused, and one un- 
happy youth sent to the State Prison. His 
associates then knew that the maw of Retribu- 
tion was appeased for the time, and became all 
the more confident and secure in their nefar- 
ious practices. 
A blackguard is robbed in a den of black- 
guards and villains ; the long-closed eyes. of 
Justice all at once start open, and her sword 
falls swiftly and terribly. One villain goes to 
the State Prison, bearing the full penalty of 
the law. His equally guilty, if not even more 
criminal accomplice, keeps out of the way a 
little while, until the goddess naps again, 
walks unabashed into the trial chamber, and 
then out of it a free man, and the recipient of 
a certain amount of popular sympathy. 

So, too, of recent operations in Wall street. 
Mercantile and business circles shiver, and 
moralize over transactions which differ in no 
degree from those they are, and always have 
been, and always expect to be engaged in, as 
though they were not of everyday occurrence, 
only in this case on a grander scale. Eyes are 
everywhere elevated with more than Pecksnif- 
fian horror, as though ‘‘gold gambling” had 
not been the grand diversion and rule of Wall 
street and its vicinity for the past ten years. 
Newspapers, whose publishers, editors and re- 
porters have been in the game up to their 
shoulders, lending their financial and editorial 
columns to this or the other scheme, this or 
the other clique or ‘‘ring,” so that thrift might 
follow, now print homilies on its immorality ! 
And even the great stock and gold gamblers, 
who originated the first “corners,” and organ- 
ized the first “rings,” whereby stocks and gold 
were made the sport of reckless men, are now 
appalled because mightier than they have 
come into the arena of their operations ; be- 
cause pupils have become more «pt than their 
masters ; because their serpents have been 
swallowed up by that of the Yankee Moses. 
Because a young man who, a few years ago, 
entered his few thousands against their mil- 
lions, has beaten them at their own game. 

Whatever may be said of the leader in the 
late gigantic gold operation, and however 
much or justly his recent transactions may be 
criticised, there is one thing that must be said 
of him to his credit, and in deserved public ac- 
knowledgment. It is this: That however he 
has obtained his money—and we do not see 
that he has obtained it by any more censurable 
means than a dozen other “ millionaires” in 
this city—he has certainly spent it “like a 
gentleman,” with a clear desire to promote the 
ease and comfort, please the taste, and serve 
the interests of the public. If he has placed 
steamers on our waters, he has, in notable 
contrast with some other ‘‘ commodores,” 
made them neat, orderly, and comfortable. 
His officers aro kept at least in the garb of 
gentlemen, and in a uniform that distinguishes 
and makes them responsible, They are nei- 
ther clownish nor brutal. His servants are 
neat, and civil, and the just complaints of pas- 
sengers are promptly attended to. We do not 
refer now to such other ameliorations of a mo- 
notonous trip as the introduction of music, but 
to real and important improvements. 

Compare the steamers to which we refer 
of horror and 


in which passengers were crammed without the 


odors, which were at one time run bya 

‘‘ millionaire,” between this city and the Isth- 
mus. 

Compare, in all respects in which the public 

is interested, the two rival railways of New 

York, controlled by rival magnates in Wall 


: 


Money once obtained, the character of ite 
possessor may pretty well be inferred from the 
way in which he spends it. If in theatres, the 
man of taste and education becomes a public 
benefactor, at least to this extent—he makes 


be a shabby building in a side street, but 
an ornament to the city. If he drives out, it 
will be in emulation of the taste and ele- 


short, he will do something with some regard, 
if not for the men whom he has worsted in 
Wall street, at least for the public outside of 





that solfatara; he will exhibit some human 


sympathies, and have, if not a strong, at least 


slight hold on public esteem, or at least 
on public gratitude. Oan that be said of any 
one of the dozen “millionaires,” whose for- 
tunes have been made under the shadow of 
Trinity steeple, and whose names will recur to 
every one of our readers, without our putting 
ourselves to the trouble of an enumeration? 
To point the moral of our remarks, we have 
only to say that if Virtue requires a victim to 
its wrath, in this matter of stock and gold 
speculation, we do not see why he should not 
be selected from among the hoary old sinners 
who give us nothing, and from whom we have 
nothing to expect—who rob the public without 


returning to it a penny. 
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Norrcr.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 


Commitrzrs of fairs, exhibitions, dedica- 
tions, and everything of a similar nature, will confer 
a favor by notifying the publisher of this Paper at as 
early a date as possible, so that arrangements may be 
made for illustration. 


THE HUSBAND OF TWO 
WIVES. 


A New and Brilliant Domestic Story. 


In No, 787 of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER, will be commenced a charming romance un- 
der the above title, replete with incident*and rapid 
in action, from the pen of that widely-known au- 
thoress, 


Mary Grace Halpine, 


whose tales of fiction and of real life, simply told, are 
welcome guests in every household library, because 
of their elevating influence and the vivid pictures they 
present of the world within as well as of the world 
without—of the passions which rule the human heart, 
leading it to happiness or misery as the potent but 
unseen influences, the good and bad angels of life, 
direct. 

Miss Halpine is particularly happy in her charac- 
ters. They are all of them, however dissonant in 
thought and action, human beings. Their good and 
bad traits, their walks and talks, their loves and their 
hatreds, their hopes and their disappointments, are 
the hopes, disappointments, hatreds, loves, talks and 
walks of the men and women we meet, converse, 
deal, and, in fine, live with at home and abroad. 

In a word, Miss Halpine is natural; and never was 
she more so than in her present brilliant romance—so 
entirely, so purely domestic—to which she has given 
the title of 


THE HUSBAND OF TWO WIVES. 


The story itself is founded on circumstances which for 
three generations operated malignty on the members 
of a wealthy New England family, who are introduced 
to the reader under the name of Fielding. An unfor- 








a son, Mark, born to him, He then, with his wife and 
child, removes to the West, where, in a few years, 
father, and then the mother of the hero, die. 
and ordinary means, this boy is intro- 
the reader as an overgrown, loosely-jointed 

handsome, very awkward, and 
ignorant of the conventionalities, This young 
yet a minor, and during the absence of 
guardian, an excellent man of the name of Trap- 
, & counselor-at-law, is inveigied into a marriage 
with a pretty woman, ten years his senior, one Amanda 
Burt. Sie is a showy but depraved girl. Her mother, 
Mrs. Burt, a woman of strong but uncultivated mind, 
was housekeeper, and, it is hinted, something nearer 
even, to the young hero’s grandfather. On this mar- 
riage the interest of the story turns. It colors the 
future of the life of Mark Fielding. 

But it is not fair, either for the interests of the au- 
thor or the pleasure of the reader, that we should 
divulge further of the plot. We will leave it just 
here, only remarking that we know of no romancist 
of the present day who can throw more interest 
around, or develop & character, male or female, 
better or more naturally than Mary Grace Halpine, 
who, under her real name and pseudonyms innumer- 
able, has written much that is instructive and fruit- 
ful for good to thousands of readers of both sexes, 
and of all ages, wherever the English language is 


spoken. 
But the best recommendation we can offer of her 
great ability is the magnificent, and yet simply-told 
serial, 


THE HUSBAND OF TWO WIVES. 


We offer it as a real treat to the readers of FRANK 
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The History of the Times, from South- 
ern as well as Northern i 
Now, while circumstances are fresh in the 
minds of multitudes—now is the time for in- 





age the efforts of those who are faithfully 
laboring to place the record in proper shape 
for the guidance of historians, and for the in- 
struction of future generations, as well as of 
millions yet°on the stage of action. The 
South and the North, the West and the East, 
are interested in having the work done in such 
a spirit of accuracy as will truly show the mer- 
its and demerits of all parties and subjects in. 
volved in the terrible contest. 

The truth of History—and without entire 
truth, what is History?—is best exhibited by 
promoting the fullest inquiry and discussion. 
Our laws are now being modified so as to 
allow even criminals, or those suspected of 
crime, to give testimony in their own cases, in 
the belief that justice may be promoted by per- 
mitting the accused to narrate circumstances 
which may enable the Courts better to appre- 
ciate matters that could not otherwise be so 
well understood—the jury being left to deter- 
mine what degree of credence should be at- 
tached to their explanations. Similar policy 
should be recognized in historical research. 
The actors in public controversies should be 
closely questioned on matters concerning 
which they best know the motives that guided 
their course, for motives, as well as overt acts, 
should be fully known, so that people may cor- 
rectly characterize events. When all parties 
are invited to place their statements on record, 
there can be less danger of or excuse for erro- 
neous conclusions on the part of historians 
who analyze the statements for final judgment 
before the great tribunal of Public Opinion. 

With these views, we cordially welcome all 
efforts made by different parties, in various 
localities, to collect and preserve the facts, 
especially now, while the memories of millions 
are yet fresh with details of the most extraor- 
dinary rebellion which the world has ever wit- 
nessed—remarkable not only on account of the 
vast armies and the improved war-material 
employed, but also on account of the political 
causes that engendered and prolonged the 
tremendous conflict. 

We are particularly gratified with the forma- 
tion of the ‘Southern Historical Society,” 
which aims to collect all available data con- 
cerning the eventful times through which we 
have lately passed, and are yet passing—for 
the great contest cannot fairly be said to have 
closed till every rebellious State resumes its 
former position in the National Union. The 
spirit indicated by some of its members in 
their published letters, however, is not always 
in the vein most consonant with calm historic 
research ; but allowance must be made for 
those who, in such times and on such subjects, 
permit their bitterness to becloud their judg- 
ment. Il-temper and invective hurt only 
those who indulge in them, in the Great Court 
of Historical Inquiry as in the ordinary tribu- 
nals of Justice. 4 

Although General Robert E. Lee wrote a let- 
ter on the 5th of August, commending “the 
examples of those nations who endeavored to 
commit to oblivion the feelings engendered by 
civil strife ”"—this was in reply to a request for 
his presence and aid in marking the prominent 
points on the Gettysburg batfle-field—he had 
rreviously written as follows, when accepting 
the Vice-Presidency of the ‘‘ Southern His- 
torical Society,” on the 5th of June. ‘It is 
highly important to collect and record reli- 
able historical information, especially in pe- 
riods of rapid change, such as the present,” said 
General Lee ; ‘‘and I will cheerfully render the 
Society any service that may aid this object in 
Virginia.” 

It is proven by his writings, then—and we 
rejoice to see it—that General Lee does not 
consider the preservation of “reliable histor- 
ical information” inecnsistent with a desire to 
mollify the asperities lingering after civil war. 
Brave and generous minds, victor and van- 
quished, may indeed cordially co-operate in 
preserving the history of their battles, while 
obliterating the bitter feelings prevalent in for- 
mer warfare. 

It may be said of History, quite as truly as 
of the politician who first used the expression, 
that it ‘‘ knows no North or South, no East or 
West.” In expressing particular satisfaction 
at the formation of the ‘‘Southern Historical 
Society,” we are, of course, influenced only by 
a desire to see a fair statement of all the prom- 
inent points which our Southern fellow-citizens 
consider important, in making up the general 
record of the causes and events of the war 
waged against the National existence, as those 
causes and results are viewed from their stand- 
point—that nothing material for their defense 
shall be omitted in the annals that will show, 
through all time, how far they are justified, 
even in their own opinion, concerning the 
extraordinary events of the present age. An 
impartial World, in the future as well as the 
present, will determine how far their own tes- 
timony justifies their acts, or reverses the judg- 
ment pronounced in the battle-fields to which 


dustriously collecting facts connected with the | they unhappily and unsuccessfully appealed. 


War of the Rebellion—ihe great struggle in- 
volving our National Unity. Differing as par- 
ties may concerning the causes of the outbreak, 
and about some details of the eventful strife, 


all right-minded people will, of course, encour-' challenges criticism. 


Documentary and other illustrations of the 


| general features of the war, as far as attain- 
able, have been collected and published North- | 


ward, with a degree of impartiality which 








among the Northern people is for the fullest 
attainable information concerning all Southern 
transactions during the contest—in council as 
well as in the field—in social affairs, as well as 
in political and military operations. Tt is the 
general wish hereabouts that ample justice 
shall be done toward our Southern fellow-citi- 
zens in all cases where imperfect. knowledge 
may have hitherto prevented that entire jus- 
tice which all true-hearted Unionists rejoice in 
rendering to those who were lately arrayed in 
battle against them. Every book from the 
South, explanatory of the views and actions of 
the Confederates, meets with prompt attention 
and liberal sale in the Northern States ; and 
all statements of importance in Southern jour- 
nals on the same topics are freely copied and 
widely circulated by Northern prints of all 
parties. In short, the “‘ Southern Historical 
Society” may rest assured that, in collecting 
such ‘‘ reliable historical information” as Gen- 
eral Lee refers to, on points not already fully 
understood, it will render a service tothe cause 
of truth which will nowhere be more sincerely 
appreciated than among the multitudes who 
labored most effectually in suppressing the re- 
bellion and preserving our nationality. It 
should ch2er that Socie'y in its labors to know 
that any facts it may collect will be widely dis- 
seminated gratis, by Northern as well as South- 
ern journals—the newspapers thus rendering 
most efficient service without incurring the 
expense of printing volumes of ‘ Transac- 
tions” that would be comparatively little read. 
** The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,” is what the people want, whether 
the facts come from the South or any other 
section. 








“Cubans, to the Front!” 


Tue Tribune cries, ‘‘Cubans, to the Front!” 
A good cry. It complains that there are far 
too many of them, capable of bearing arms, 
promenading the streets of our city, and fre- 
quenting the places of amusement. True! 
And then the Tribune regrets that it ‘‘ cannot 
learn that any systematic effort has yet been 
made toward organizing a native (Cuban) 
force to return and take part in the work that 
is going on at home.” 

Well, why are there so many Cubans here, 
and why do they not return? Because, even 
though the Tribune does not know it, the Gov- 
ernment, thanks to Spanish agents, does, that 
numerous organizations of native as well as 
auxiliary forces have been made, and are mak- 
ing, to return or go to Cuba. And its editor 
cannot read his own columns if he does not 
know why it is they do not reach their strug- 
gling friends and brethren. It is because the 
Government of the United States, with a zeal 
worthy of a better cause, steadily interferes to 
prevent their departure. It stretches its pow- 
ers to thwart and paralyze the Cubans and 
their sympathizers. Had France acted to- 
ward us, in our hour of peril, as our Govern. 
ment now acts toward Cuba, neither Lafayette 
nor Steuben would have been able to throw 
their swords in the scale in our struggle against 
British oppression. Had England acted as we 
are now acting, neither Cochran nor Miller 
would have contributed, as they did so power- 
fully, to the cause of South American inde- 
pendence. 

We presume even the Tribune would not ad- 
vise any Cuban patriot to sail hence to Havana, 
in the regular passenger steamer, unless tired 
of a life that he could much less expensively 
get rid of here, at the cost of twenty grains of 
powder and half an ounce of lead. And how 
otherwise is he to get there, with all the spies 
of Spain, seconded by all the authorities of the 
United States, watching his every movement, 
and ready to seize and imprison him if he 
adopts the only means possible ‘‘to return 
and take part in the work that is going on at 
home”? 

The Tribune is hot just to the Cubans in 
New York. 








Opening of the Suez Canal. 


Tue Editor of Frawx Lesite’s ItivstraTep 
Newsparer has received the following invita- 
tion, on behalf of the Pasha of Egypt, to be 


present at the approaching inauguration of the 
great Suez Canal, November 17. The I:1vs- 
TRATED NEwsParer will be represented by Mr. 
Screro Leow Lesiiz, who will personally see 
that this great event is properly illustrated for 
the instruction of this and succeeding genera- 
tions : 
Paris, September 25, 1869. 
To THE EpIToR OF FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER : 

Sir—The Suez Canal is to be opened on November 
17. This undertaking, executed in the midst of so 
many material difficulties, is of a nature calculated to 
interest all enlightened minds. Under these auspices 
his Highness the Khedive would be happy to have 
you assist at the inauguration of the canal, and nas 
charged me to invite you on his behalf. Accepi, sir, 
the expression of my most distinguished consiiera- 
tion. By order. J. NABARAOUY. 


THE ROUTE. 


The persons invited, whom it may suit to limit their 
trip to the Maritime Canal of Suez, must leave Paris 
on ovember 7, at the latest ; those who desire to 
visit Upper Egypt are solicited to make the same 
known by September 1, as they must leave Paris by 
October 7, embark at Marseilles on the 9th, and be at 


The prevalent wish | Cairo on dctober 16. The departure for Upper F cy?t, 
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as far as the First Cataract, will take place during the 
second fortnight in October, and the return to Cairo 
will be so that they can be present at the 
inaoguration, The ns invited will not be re- 
uired to secure ad as they will be de- 
i in Paris. 


vered to them will be retained for 
their use on board of the steam the Messa- 
geries Imperiales, or on board 


the Peninsular Com- 
any, at their convenience, and also for their stay in 
Egypt. The return can be effected direct 
from Alexandria to or from Alexandria to 
Brindisi, and then by the Italian and French railroads, 

The invited guesis will be furnished with all the 
complimentary information they may require by Mr. 
Nabaraouy Bey, delegate of his Highness the Khedive, 
No. 9 Rue Roy, Paris. 








An advertisement appeared recently in a 
Western paper calling for a man skilled in the 
adulteration of liquors. Probably the adver- 
tiser found what he wanted, as the notice ap- 
peared but a single time. The adulteration of 
liquors has become, of late years, one of the 
exact sciences, and it is a difficult question to 
determine what we drink, unless we are teeto- 
talers, and adhere strictly to the principle of 
abstaining from all beverages that cheer and 
inebriate. A recent analysis of the stuff sold 
in the drinking-shops of New York showed that 
very little of the whisky, gin, brandy, and all 
things of that class, was pure ; in some cases 
it turned out that not a drop of the proper in- 
gredients of those liquors could be found in the 
samples obtained at the bars. There is an old 
story that a Southern gentleman used to keep 
an able-bodied negro to sample his liquors be- 
fore venturing himself to swallow them. If 
the negro did not appear to suffer, the Southron 
thought it was safe to indulge, and in this way 
it is said that he saved himself from a loss of 
stomachic power. Times have changed since 
the date of the story. It might now be difficult 
to employ Sambo for testing liquors, but pos- 
sibly the coming Chinaman could be induced to 
serve us for a reasonable consideration. 








Ir has been several years since the world was 
blessed with the report of the discovery of new 
and extensive gold-fields, where emigration 
could go and find fortunes ready and waiting. 
But now comes the report of wonderful discov- 
eries of diamonds in South Africa and Australia, 
and that companies are being formed to search 
them. The fields where the diamonds exist 
are sald to be very extensive, and some of the 
precious stones are very large, and of the purest 
water. Possibly something surpassing the Koh- 
i-neor or the Pitt diamond may be brought to 
light, and then there will be a struggle among 
the crowned heads of Europe for its possession. 
What if diamonds should become so common 
that everybody could have them? Aristocracy, 
both real and shoddy, would be forced to find 
some other portable and visible patent of no- 
bility. With gold and diamonds abundant and 
cheap, there will be nothing left for us but a 
new and very expensive style of dress for both 
sexes. 








Tae old custom of sailing around the world 
through all the zones promises to become a 
thing of the past. From Europe to the East 
Indies, it has been necessary to sail from the 
North Temperate Zone, through the Torrid to 
* the South Temperate, and then to turn north- 
ward past the Equator again. From New York 
to San Francisco, by the Cape Horn route, the 
voyager passes twice through the Torrid Zone, 
and very often suffers the sensation of being 
parboiled. The opening of the Suez Canal is 
expected to change the course of European 
commerce, and send it through the Red and 
Mediterranean Seas. The canal across the Isth- 
mus of Darien, if it is ever completed, will have 
& corresponding effect upon American commerce 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. South 
America and Southern Africa will lose their im- 
portance, and the feat of doubling the great 
Cape will be so rare as to become almost a 
noteworthy event. 








Smvce the great panic in gold on the 24th of 
September, there has been a very lively con- 
test over the question of responsibility. Gentle- 
men of unimpeachable veracity, and who ought 
to be entirely trustworthy, tell stories wholly 
at variance with each other, and the different 
affidavits that have been made are as much 
unlike as a cat andasea-turtle. Nobody knows 
who is lying, and several gentlemen have come 
to the conclusion that none of the parties in- 
terested have told the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. The moral derived 
from all this is, that a gold pool is not a very 
desirable one for lavatory purposes, and that 
any man who is respectable, and wishes to con- 
tinue so, would do well to keep out of it. 








Mz. Mozier, one of the American sculptors 
in Rome, has recently executed a statue to re- 
present his idea of how sculpture can illustrate 
Milton’s lines in “‘ L’Allegro” : 


“ Co and trip it as go 
On the light fantastic toes” 








Tae Saturday Review, commenting on Mr. 
Dickens’s late speech at Birmingham, in which 
he said, “My faith in the people governing is, 
on the whole, infinitesimal—my faith in the 
People governed is, « 


1 the whole, illimitable ” 








makes the following terse observation: “If the 
aristocracy get matters arranged for their own 
selfish ends, it is because the middle classes 
have such a worship for wealth and rank, that 
they will not interfere ; and if Parliament is 
utterly untrustworthy, it is because the same 
social stratum is unfit to be trusted with power.” 








PRANG’S CHROMOGRAPHS. 


THe reproduction of painting in color at a 
far less cost than line-engraving, has, until the 
last ten years, been a comparatively unknown 
art. Few artists, for the successful chromogra- 
pher must himself have no mean share of ability, 
devoted themselves to the development of the 
boundless range of illustration within its grasp. 
In fact, the means of accomplishing a colored 
transcript frum the stone was, from its first in- 
vention, for many years, but scantily known or 
appreciated, even by those who were the most 
eagerly engaged in the practice of mere litho- 
graphy. 

Within the last four or five years, however, 
chromography has assumed in the United States 
a position, with regard to the masses, which 
makes it a positive and artistic power in their 
education and their gratification. The working 
men of American Art have labored assiduously 
in its improvement. Recently this has been so 
marked and evident, that at the present time 
the American Chromo may most certainly chal- 
lenge comparison with European reproduction 
of the same class. Nay! in most instances it 
can assert an undoubted superiority. The most 
prominent chromographer in this country is 
Mr. Prang, of Boston, a thoroughly practical 
man, and one whose success has been won 
step by step. At the beginning of the late war, 
Louis Prang was but a Jithographer, with small 
means, and in a very small establishment in 
Boston. His first Chromos were groups of wild- 
flowers, printed upon cards fitted for ladies’ 
albums. His published list of works for sale, 
last April, contained the names of forty-two 
Chromos and twenty-eight half-Chromos, most 
of them produced within the last five years. 
Nor has this immense amount of work been 
carelessly wrought or injudiciously selected. 
Indeed, as a proof of the last, we may mention 
that Mr. Prang has amongst his best reproduc- 
tions the paintings of such men as Eastman 
Johnson, Tait, Bougereau, Bierstadt, Brown, 
Bricher, Landseer, Herring, Ansdell, and of 
such @ woman as Rosa Bonheur—the greatest 
female artist the world has yet given birth to. 
It would, of course, be impossible within the 
brief space at our command, in the present 
article, to do anything like justice to the ex- 
cellence and variety of all these works. We 
may, however, allude to a few of the best as 
marking the superiority which we have claimed 
for the American Chromo over the European. 
As figure Chromos, the two from Eastman John- 
son, of the “‘ Barefoot Boy” and “ The Boyhood 
of Lincoln,” may stand well-nigh alone. In- 
deed, the first is a positive gem of pictorial re- 
production, while the last is perhaps the most 
faithful transcript of a painting which we have 
ever seen rendered in chromography. But, 
judging by the general results of this art, we 
might not unreasonably suppose that landscape 
was translated with far more difficulty into 
color, than the figure. The delicacy of its va- 
riations in tone is, probably, one powerful rea- 
son for this. Yet we might certainly point to 
Bierstadt’s ‘“‘Sunset in California” as a proof 
that, in the hands of a master, chromography 
is fully competent to deal with the most deli- 
cate mutation of the palette. The luminous 
character of the sky in this Chromo compares 
thoroughly with the manipulation and color of 
the painter himself. Indeed, were it not fora 
tolerably close inspection of the surface of the 
Chromo, the student might weil be tempted to 
declare his inability to decide which was the 
original and whicb the copy. 

The positive value of such works is indis- 
putable. When we remember the quantity of 
trashy oil-painting sold at all prices between 
two and twenty dollars, frames included, which 
Mr. Prang has been gradually pushing out of 
the market—when it is remembered that a tho- 
roughly excellent copy of a fine painting may 
be obtained at a price varying from two to fif- 
teen dollars, or even lower than two ; and when 
it is known that the list of admirable works thus 
put within the means of all, is being constantly 
augmented —we should suppose that it was un- 
necessary to add more to our valuation of the 
good labor in the cause of American Art which 
Mr. Prang is doing. He is gradually, but very 
certainly, elevating the taste of the masses of 
our people. His labor may possibly scarcely be 
recognized at its right value in the present gen- 
eration, although we feel certain that its tangi- 
bly pecuniary result must be agreeable to him. 
But it is none the less clear that in the history 
of the progress of Art in the United States, the 
future ought to award him a high position, as 
one who will have done much to teach the 
popular eye and raise the standard of the popu- 
lar taste. This is said advisedly, because Louis 
Prang has scarcely published a le really 
poor production of American Art, while at least 
one-half of his Chromos have been selected so 
happily, that they may do the missionary work 
on behalf of American Painting—being _ 
able from every Art and Picture-dealer ugh 
the United States and Canada, and thus pro- 
motiig not only its love, but its future and 
broader development. 








SCIENCE IN SLICES. 
BY DR. J. V. ©. SMITH. 


Street Steam-Cars.— Progress is a slow coach. 
People are rarely willing to permit departures from 
any system to which they are accustomed, no mat- 
ter what the object may be. No one but the in- 
ventor had confidence in a mo -m. till they 
were compelled to confess it merit ; Mr. Howe 
conld not make tailors aee the advantages of his sew- 





of more than 


-machine, till it turned out the work 
the in the 


enty expert knights of 
telligence 
when Morse asked 


a3 


a P .. Bs 
vilest elements imaginable atmo- 
sphere the inhabitants are would put 
an end to horse cruelty and equine abuses, whlch 
are @ reproach to the Christian civilization age. 
Steam must and will be the motive power for street- 
ae Se ee ee ee 
prejudices, is out of the way. 


Steel Pens.—Some idea may be formed of the 
amazing activity of the steel pen manufacturing es- 
tablishments by a relation of the doings of only one of 
them. The business man of one of those establish- 
ments, in Birmingham, England, assured us that, 
assuming the population of the globe to be one 
thousand millions, he calculated more pens were 
made in one year by his force than would furnish 
each individual—ten poe each! In various parts of 


England, in France, Belgium, and perhaps in half-a- 
dozen other places, there are extensive works for the 
man ure of Ve the ques- 


tion of so 
of writing employs millions of persons, and it also 
demonstrates a fact, viz., there must be a prodigious 
waste of them in the meanwhile. In the Birmingham 

m factory a:luded to, there were six hundred neatly- 

ressed, “dy, intelligent young girls, guiding the ope- 
rations of the delicate machines which fashioned the 
pens from flat steel ribbons, by rolling them into 
tubes, splitting the nib, and gi them a requisite 
finish. A steam-engine moved long rows of those 
beantifal little pen-milis, whose joint product in a 
single day turned off suv many bushels of pens, that a 
large force of muscle was necessary to sort, pack, and 
nail up boxes for exportation. 

Iaws Consanquinity.—-Of thirty-one chil- 
dren, the offspring of brother and sister, according to 
the investigations of Bemis, or from a parent and 
child, twenty-nine were defective in some essential 

articular. It is an historical fact that the Incas of 

eru were invariably children whose parents were 
brother and sister, yet no intimation is given that an 
one of a long line of royal sovereigns from such an ori- 
gin were defective in any respect. Onthe contrary, the 
chronicles say they were very large men, quite above 
the ord stature. Dr. Winslow ascertained that 
the chiefs of the Sandwich Islands, from immemorial 
time, were children of brothers and sisters of royal 
blood. Some of them were perfectly gigantic in phy- 
sical dimensions, and distinguished for’ prodigious 
—— power, and mental activity in managing 
the’ ons, 








DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


Maacore Mircuet, made $2,400 in two 
nights at Hartford. 


Ercury theatres have been destroyed by fire 
in America and Europe since 1763. 


Herve has written an opera-bouffe on Faust. 
Mephistopheles is played by a female. 


Zina Dawtt is the latest prima donna who is 
patronized by Paris swells. 


Srocxnoim is about to have a new music- 
hall, capable of holding two thousand persons. 


Burnanp has burlesqued “ Beauty and the 
Beast” for a London theatre. 


Me. Artur Marrnison has lately published 
his dramatic version of “ Enoch Arden.” 


Bovcicavutt was lately attacked at Brighton 
by a low fever, but at latest dates was recovering. 


Verpt, the Italian composer, was recently 
thrown from a carriage, but escaped with only slight 


Sr. Pererssuren is to hear a new opera b 
rae still in manuscript, entitled “Nostra 
‘al 


James Stark, the veteran actor, while play- 
ing an engagement in Virginia City, Nevada, was 5ud- 
denly stricken by paralysis. 


Tue French censors have decided that no 
play by Madame Ratazzi shall be presented on any 
stage in the country. 


LincarpD, it is rumored, is going to take the 
Grand Opera House in this city for a certain term from 
the 23d of December next. 


M. Txeorpnme Gautier, the well-known 
romance-writer and feuilletonist, is about to marry 
Carlotta Grisi, the once famous danseuse. 


Tue once famous ballet dancer, Maria Tag- 
Se is said to be dying of consumption, at Brunn, 
ora 


Morlacchi, the danseuse, has given Lothione, 
the musical! director at the Boston Theatre, a miniature 
fiddle of gold. 


Tuere is talk of the discovery of an unpub- 
lished opera by Rossini, on the story of Joan of Arc; 
and it E further stated that it is to be first produced 
at Venice, 


Art the burning of the Drescen Theatre, the 

ones ee! —_ ed - J Speen, Whew many p4 

in, valuable wo hael, - 
reggio and others, were deposited. = 


Tue Charing Cross Theatre, London, is soon 
to produce a piece called “ for an Hour,” 
ay said to be “written by a missing 
author. 


Anperson, the magician, is giving enter- 
——— in 7 vicinity ayn | his four ters 
ing o namber of the tricks. > 


Tue last number of the London “ Entr’acte,” 
a theatrical journal, contains a cartoon entitled 
cogaged in carebehag thn ieee of the tees Lambe 
en, n 
aan from the stain of sensation Grams. 


In a domestic drama now having a run at 
the Moscow Thea’ & studious young lady says 
sharply to her old- mother: “ You ought to 
know that everybody is now + that woman — 
to ee free.” exciamation is ways received with 
applause, 


Ciara Lovisa Ketzoae, Carlotta Patti, 
Madame de Briol, and other well-known singers, are 
engaged for Max Maretzek’s season at the 

of M the ist of Novem- 





A 
ber. “ Magic Flute” and the “Countess of 
Amalfi” will be performed for the first time in Ame- 





PERSONAL AND CENERAL. 
Mrs. Bismarck looks older than the count. 


Horatio Seymour invites interviewing re- 
porters to dig potatoes with him. 

“ Jzems Pires” is in Salt Lake City, and is 
giving his popular lectures there with great success. 

Bismarck anplogs two Americans as trans- 
lators in the foreign 


Mr. Gapstone recently took a seventeen- 
Bionpix now walks the tight-rope at the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace. 


Cartan Mayne Ret is engaged in 


as 
& serial story for FRANK LESLIE’s BOYS’ AND G 
WEEKLY. 


Tae Rev. William Clark, M.D., for half a 


century Professor of Anatomy at Cambridge, died re- 
cently ta England, : — 


Tue exclusion of Ledru Rollin from the 
ee amnesty creates much talk in Paris 


Quantrett, the Kansas ruffian, who was 


supposed to have been killed a f claims 
to be alive. ae 


M -4 Eun Scuoswneno, for some years the 
castrated le of Philadelphia, is about to adopt the 


Hon. Joun P. Harz and family have arrived 
in Paris from Madrid, and will remain there until De- 
cember. They will not revisit America at present. 


Ex-Presipext Prercr’s estate is estimated 


at $1,000,000, the bulk of which will probably go to a 
nephew. 


Moraan Swmrrn, the colored tragedian, is 


making a sensation as “The Slave” in the English 
theatres, 


Prince Atamayo, son of Theodore of Abys- 
oe. wears Knickerbockers, and eats ices like any 
riton. 


Hans Curistran ANDERSON received the 
compliment of a banquet from his admirers at Copen- 
hagen on the 6th of September. 


Tue Sultan has dismissed his Secre of 
the Treasury, because that conscientious funciionary 
declined to supply him with sufficient pocket-money. 


Mapame Otympe Avpovarp, who lectured 
n America some time is pioneering Woman’s 
Rights in France. eo = ° 


A cranpson of John James Andubon, the 


t ornithologist, is an insurance agent at New 
aven. 


A Funp is raising in London to enable 
Blanchard Jerrold to visit and describe all the sys- 
tems of administering public charity in Europe. 


Savase Tone has about seventy lecture 
engagements for this winter, which he proposes shall 
be the end of his lecturing career. as 


Tue New York Chamber of Commerce has 
appointed Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles to represent it at 
the opening of the Suez Canal, 


Mr. Kivotaxe, the author of the “ History 
of the Crimean War,” has lost his seat in Parliament 
because he obtained it by bribery, and he is threat- 
ened with a criminal prosecution 


Mrs. Mercy Bryant, of Freedom, O., has 
kept a suit of grave-clothes ready for fifty years, hav- 
ing knit the stockings of fine cotton seventy years 
ago. 


ALexanpER Dumas tells the Neapolitan edi- 
tor who ceatenant him that he thinks too much of 
the dinners and other good things of this world to 
allow anybody to shoot him into another. 


Jupat A. Farny has returned to Lynch- 
burgh, Va., looking better and in better spiriis than 
Hv | time since Sheridan sent him whirling up the 

ey. 


Ex-Governor Arxen, of South Carolina, 
was fined twenty dollars by the Mayor of Charleston, 
recently, for neglecting to pay taxes on two horses 
and two carriages. 


Norwrrustanprne the reports of Miss Brad- 
don’s mental condition, she is announced to open the 
“ Belgravia Annual” with a story called “‘ The Scene- 
Painter’s Wife.” 


Tue name of Mrs. Frances Gerry Fairfield, 
author of “ Outwitted,”’ etc., was accidentally omitted 
from our r last week. She should have been 
credited with the article on “‘ The Baby of the Period.” 








FATHER HYACINTHE. 


Farner (C#ar.es Loyson) Hyactnrun, whose 
late independent course in Paris has excited such 
universal remark, not only in the religious world, but 
among all classes, was born at Orleans, France, in 
1827, and completed his education at Pau. In 1836 he 
was ordained at St. Sulpice, in which parish he sub- 
sequently officiated as priest, but in the meantime he 
studied theology four years, and taught philosophy at 
Avignon, and afterward theology at Nantes, Having 
passed ten years in study, and a novitiate of two 
years in the Lyons Convent of Carmelite Friars, he 
became a member of the order, and was first a 
preacher in that city. While there, his sermons, de- 
livered at the Lysee, were considered remarkable. 
During Advent, in 1863, he preached at Bordeaux, and 
in the Lenten season of 1864, at Perigneux. It was 
during the summer of 1864 that he made his first ap- 
pearance in Paris, preaching at the Church of the 
Madeline, and afterward at Notre Dame, having pre- 
pared a course of sermons for Advent. Here he at 
once, by the eloquence and boldness of his utter- 
ances, attracted public attention, and gained for him- 
self a brilliant reputation. He is a most popular 
preacher, and it is from this fact that his recent letter 
excites such comment. He says in his 
letter that he will not submit to be fettered in his 
speech by instructions from his superiors which, in 
his opinion, do not accord with the principles of Chris- 
tlanity. He also protests against the reactionary 
tendencies of the Roman ecclesiastics, and the divorce 
which he thinks they are trying to effect between the 
church and the society of the ninéteenth century. 
He therefore refuses to preach any more in the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, or to remain in his convent. It 
is possible that he may eventually, like Luther, sepa- 
rate from the Church of Rome; but at present, 1s 
also Luther did in the beginning of his career, he 
aims only at accomplish'ng a reform without produc- 
ing a disrupture, 

Father Hyacinthe arrived in New York city on 
Monday, October 16th, and intends remaining in the 
country about two monthe, 
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ANSTRESS AND HER MONEY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 


Tere had been large expectations in the 
city concerning the day when Anstress Her- 
mans should come of age— expectations in 
which, it is not too much to say, almost every 
one within the circle of her radiation, so to 
speak, participated in a greater or less degree. 
Well-bred, well-educated, well-looking, of good 
disposition, the fact of her approaching ma- 
jority caused the parents of eligible sons to 
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Whether the festivities were to take place or 
not, the parents and the sons just mentioned 
might certainly have sparod themselves the 
trouble of hope or of conjecture, for the affec- 
tions of Anstress had already been engaged by 
the son of her guardian, a companion >f hers 
since childhood, and who, if not entirely arous- 
ing her deepest nature as yet, had succeeded in 
making himself as altogether indispensable to 
her daily life as he found her to be to his, 
and the only reason why the engagement 
between them had not been announced was 
because Mr. Jeffreys, the father of the young 
gentleman, and the guardian of Anstress, had, 

in order, perhaps, to save appear- 
ances by-and-by, expressed a wish 
that nothing of the sort should 
be considered definite and irrevo- 
cable until after Anstress had be- 
come of age, in which case, of 
course, it was wisest that nothing 
at all should be said of it abroad— 
Mr. Jeffreys taking excellent care, 
in the meantime, to hedge her 
about in good measure from any 
too great intimacy with other 
suitors, and to have nearly all the 
small things which make the 
piness of life reach her only 
through this son of his, the tall 
and quiet, grave John Jeffreys. 

Of course John could have no- 
thing to do with bestowing upon 
her any of the material comforts 
which she enjoyed; those were 
the gift of her dead father, dead 
almost since her infancy; but it 


had been the policy of Mr. Jeffreys | 


to afford those to her so stintingly, 
that when, through John’s urgency, 
any greater largess and liberty 
were allowed to Anstress, it should 
seem like the gift of John himself- 
Of this, to be sure, John was to- 
tally unobservant and unaware, or 
it might have fared differently with 
Anstress, for the young student 
had some pride of character that 
would have proved a formidable 
obstacle to such course of treat- 
ment. But, as it was, Mr. Jeffreys 
could not think of letting Anstress 
undergo the expense of a coach 


her desire for an equipage s0 





given her the sapphires ; and it was John who 
really took her to the theatre, to the picture- 
galleries, secured the best seat for her when any 
gay pageant was in procession, brought her the 
news, and rendered her all those pleasant, un- 
obtrusive flatteries which make a young girl 
think what a sweet thing her life is. It was 
John, too, who gave Anstress something to 
busy herself about and to feel a solicitude for ; 
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it was to make his pipe doubly pleasant to him 
that she spent months in embroidering a smok- 
ing-cap, with so much gold braid that it wae 
top-heavy ; to prevent his taking cold that the 
silk dressing-gown was quilted in such stir and 
secrecy ; it was for a pattern for John’s satchel 
that she ransacked all the worsted stores; it 
was to ornament his paper-cutter and book- 
marks that she learned to paint; it was with 


and horses; but John represented 
MAJOR, JOHN W. POWELL, EXPLORER OF THE COLORADO | 
° RIVER.—SEE PAGE 127. strongly, that, when it was at last | 
allowed, it was quite as if John took | 
count upon the advantages of her entrance | her to drive with his own team, supposing that 
into their respective families, caused the youths | he had one ; ard when Mr. Jeffreys declared that 
themselves — without, therefore, being cox- | his ormance of his duty would be question- 
combs—to think of the possibility of grasping | able i suffered Anstress to purchase a set of | 
at once what few of them would ever grasp in - her heart was fixed, it was 

A 





he 
ires 
John who 
displayed 
his father, with such eloquence, that the guar- | - 
dian could not but relent, with much show of | 
being overcome by the eloquence, but not at all | VIEW IN THE GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO, 
by the sparkle, and it was quite as if John had FROM AN ORIGINAL PAINTING 





ties with which, according to imme- 
in such circumstances, the twenty- 
of the young heiress would most 
ly be celebrated. 
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regard to his comfort or his welfare that she 
pursued almost every step of her quiet and 
guarded life—and very likely, in the first place 
and principally, because it was her nature to 
desire to be giving pleasure to somebody, and 

60 far she had found nobody but John, and now 

it was a habit. She had lived in the same 

house with him as a child; after he went to 
the university, and while she attended to her 
studies with a governess, his casual return was 
something to look forward for, since it always 
was a holiday by Mr. Jeffrey's direction; the 
whole of his vacation was her vacation too; 
and she was beaming and smiling with pride 
and enthusiasm, at last,on the day when he 
graduated with the highest honors, and every 
one admired and praised, and he brought it all 
to her. John was a sufficiently fine-looking 
and manly fellow, of a temperate disposition 
and habit of thought, and of quite the average 
power of mind, so that there would seem to be 
no reason for condemning Mr. Jefirey’s course 
in having arranged the matter as he had be- 
tween his son and his ward, and which would 
most probably have arranged itself to the same 
end had he let it alone. Anstress was per- 
fectly happy in the relation—John was the top 
and flower of chivalry to her appreciation ; it 
was & great thing to be his handmaiden, to work 
his cravats and slippers, to learn his songs, to 
dance with him every other time at the parties 
that Mr. Jeffreys allowed her to attend on the 
promise of denying herself all the round- 
dances—a promise that he had no need to ex- 
tort, since Anstress had a holy horror of round- 
dances, and, besides that, they made her 
dizzy. It was on driving home from one of 
these parties that Anstress, a happy litle 
maiden, walled about by the security of wealth, 
and ignorant of any of the trouble in the world, 
was first awakened from her dream of youth, 
and into real life. Till that night suffering had 
never crossed her path, no one had demanded 
the exertion of her, and she had not troubled 
herself to think that every one in the world was 
not as comfortable and content as she was. 

John had been away from town, and as he 

was to return in the midnight-train, she had 
left the little company—where, considering 
Jvi.n’s absence, she had been enjoying herself 
quite passably—something earlier than usual, 
and bade the coachman hurry home by the 
quickest route. The quickest route was by no 
means the pleasantest ; indeed, it lay through 
the short-cut of a dozen squalid lanes, and 
Anstress, leaning back, with closed eyes, among 
her luxurious cusbions, was startled by a yell 
and an oath, the shriek of a child, and then a 
loud tumult of cries. It was a drunken man, 
she afterward discovered, beating his child, 
and interfered with by the neighbors, till, in 
the general rough-and-tumble ensuing, the 
police brought peace about by carrying all the 
participants off to the station-house together. 
Anstress had made the coachman wait, in spite 
of his assurance that it was no place for the 
likes of her; her heart was beating with terror 
in one great pulse all over her; the vague 
things she had heard from Sunday to Sunday 
as to the presence of sin and horror in the 
world, without ever realizing them, became, 
all in a moment, living truths, and if suddenly 
@ yawning chasm of the bottomless pit, across 
which flitted shapes of fire, had opened before 
her, she would have felt no otherwise than she 
felt that moment when these creatures rose and 
astonished her, by the glimmer of the street 
lights and the carriage-lamps—children that 
were incarnate disease, women that were only 
nightmares of women, men like wild beasts— 
all swarming to the scene of riot, and around 
the white-faced lady in the coach. ‘“* What 
does it mean ?” asked Anstress, after the police 
had led away the originators of the disturbance. 

‘Mane ?” cried the nearest woman. ‘“ That 
it’s a free country where Pat O’Harrigan hasn’t 
the right to bate his own b’y !” 

“But he dido’t know—he’d been drinking, 
they said 1 

“ Ay coorse he had! And yese had been 
drinking yerself, an’ the ould woman sint to the 
Island the same day, more betoken.” 

“To the Island?” asked Anstress, with a 
puzzled tone. 

“Oh, yese a mighty foine lady,” said the wo- 
man, turning off with a laugh. al But ye’ll learn 
where the Island is sune enough, I'l! warrant 
ye, if yese go round by day as naked as yese are 
by night!” 

It is due to the coachman to say that at this 
point he had to conquer the inherited instincts 
of a long line of McMurphys in order to prevent 
himself from precipitating as fine a shindy as 
ever occurred out of Donnybrook Fair, but he 
struggled manfully, and suddenly sprung upon 
his coach-box again, and, like St. Anthony, 
overcame the temptation by fleeing away 
from it. 

“What was that place where we stopped, 
James ?— what street, I mean ?” asked Anstress, 
when the coach drew up at Mr. Jeffiey’s door, 
while she gathered closely now the cloak that 
had fallen from her forgetful shoulders when 
leaning from the carriage-window during the 
disturbance. 

“*Dade, miss, and you mustn’t be afther ask- 
ing me,” said James ; “ for ’twould be all my 
place is worth if the master found I'd been 
driving you acrost a bit uv the North End.” 

And not wanting to annoy him just then, 
Anstress went up the steps, not very much en- 
lightened after all. John had come, for there 
was his hat in the hall. She ran into the 
drawing-room, and, in passing, paused a mo- 
ment before the long mirror, and with a glance 
the woman’s last words came over her with re- 
doubled force, and she looked at herself as she 
had never looked before—the white silk cling- 
ing to the form, with its atom of a waist, out of 
which the shoulders rose like those of a dryad 
from a fiower, the gore and train drawing away 
the skirt from the shapely hip. 

“Oh, I don’t wonder the woman said so!” 
cried Anstress. “It is just like a piece of stat- 





And she darted away to her own room, with 
no thought of John or of anything else but 
sheltering darkness. 

The next morning Anstress was down long 
before breakfast, clad in her simplest guise, and 
had summoned James, and bade him put one of 
the horses into the chaise and drive to the place 
where he had taken her on the night before. 
James trembled for his situation, and assured 
her that indeed it wasn’t safe ; but as Mr. Jef- 
freys had not yet come down, the man had 
nothing to do but obey, which he did with bet- 
ter grace after Anstress had promised him per- 
fect indemnity from Mr. Jeffrey’s displeasure, no 
matter what happened ; and driving to Messuage 
street, a little money easily melted the way be- 
fore her, and Anstress had an initiation into a 
dark side of the world that her dreams had 
never visited. For when she entered a room in 
one of the houses of that dreadful district—a 
room several feet below the street, whose walls 
were stained with a perpetual ooze, under which 
the paper-hangings had rotted long ago, and 
the plaster had fallen in great patches ; where, 
across the floor, the leakage of a water-pipe 
sent a perpetual gutter that gathered in a pool 
at the other end, above which a broken window 
was half blocked up with a heap of garbage ; 
and in the damp and the dreary half-light a 
wizened-looking child of some dozen years was 

holding a gasping baby that hud but a moments 
to live—when Anstress, who knew nothing of 
poverty, who had hardly seen sickness, and 
never seen death, entered this cellar, it was 
only because she was determined not to do so 
that she did not faint away, for she grew sick 
and giddy at the sight and thought of it. The 
little girl seemed to be too absorbed or too un- 
happy to think the intrusion anything strange, 
for when Anstress, looking at the pinched and 
frosted face of the baby, asked hurriedly where 
the doctor was, the child sobbed out that her 
mother had gone for him, but he wouldn’t come, 
or they’d have been here. Before she had fin- 
ished speaking, Anstress was in the chaise and 
away after the family physician of the Jeffreys ; 
but when she triumphantly returned with him 
to the place, he was no longer needed—the 
baby had left it. 
“I don’t know what I wanted it to live for in 
such a place as this!” cried Anstress, never 
thinking of recoiling from the woman on whose 
shoulder her hand lay, and looking at the piti- 
ful object in her arms with streaming eyes. 
The woman turned away and held her dead 
baby in silence—she wanted at least the luxury 
of her grief alone. Anstress staid a moment to 
try and soothe the little girl, who was crying 
wildly, and then laid the contents of her purse 
in her hands, and went out after the physician. 
As they closed the door of the cellar, the 
— began to reprove Anstress for being 
there. 
‘Do not talk to me,” said she. ‘What have 
they been hiding such things trom me for? Now 
that I am here, [ am going to see all there is to 
see. I don’t suppose they can be quite as badly 
off in the upper rooms. What is the place left 
in this fashion for—the pipes leaking, the drains 
open? The landlord ought to be whipped 
through the streets !” cried Anstress, in a pas- 
sion. “Oh, to think of their living so, with 
puddles of water on the floor, and the children 
dying in convulsions !” 
“Tt was no convulsions the child died of,” 
said another woman, hurrying in and shoving 
by them in the narrow way. “Twas starva- 
tion.” 
** Do you mean so ?” cried Anstress, catching 
hold of her and letting go again. 
“ Indeed I do,” replied the woman, hurrying 
on; “and ’tis no place for such as you, miss,” 
she added, looking back, more kindly, a for the 
house is full of fever.” 
“T am not afraid of the fever,” said Anstress. 
* And Iam going up-stairs. It can’t be that I 
shall find death ineveryroom.” But afterward, 
Anstress said to herself that Death would have 
been a kinder visitant in those rooms than the 
squalor and the suffering, the sin and sorrow, 
that she found there. When she came out with 
the doctor into the free air again, the children 
on the sidewalk were saying that the little boy 
who was beaten last night had died this morn- 
ing, and it seemed to her that the very sky had 
blackened since she went into that house. 
When Anstress returned home, breakfast had 
been waiting nearly an hour; but that was of 
small consequence, for the reproofs her unex- 
plained truancy received were only affectionate 
ones, since to-day was her birthday and the day 
of her majority. Anstress took all their con- 
gratulations very quietly, sitting by John’s side, 
and silently revolving many things in her trou- 
bled mind. 
“T am going to be told about my property to- 
day, am I not, John?” she asked, when they 
were alone. 
“T suppose so,” said John. “ My father has 
been busy in the library with your papers, he 
said.” 
“Do you know how much it is, John ?” 
“Not exactly ; but a large sum—seven fig- 
ures, perhaps.” 
“* What! millions ?” 
“T fancy so. Father said once that it was 
enough for the income alone to be a fortune.” 
“The income—that is, the interest? That is 
what other people pay for the use of it 7” 
“ About that.” 
“Yes,” said Anstress, reflectively; “I re- 
member, in the arithmetic, the horrible things 
in percentage my governess used to drive me 
wild with. Six per cent.—and does one always 
receive six per cent. for everything ?” 
“Oh, no; sometimes less, sometimes more. 
Sometimes the money is not lying at idle in- 
terest as in loans, but is earning profits as in 
railroads and shipping. Savings-banks pay you 
a small per cent., because they are safe ; build- 
ings pay twice as much, on account of wear and 
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tear, 
“Why, I shéuld think the interest paid to 
half the fortunes in the world would eat up all 





uary! Why didn't somebotly tell me? And all 
the others were the same.” 





practically, there are found to be great offsets 
and drawbacks.” 

“Tell me about it, John. 
oughtn’t I?” 

“Certainly. But it is an intricate matter ; 
you couldn’t understand it, dear, all at once. I 
don’t think I do myself. There is only one thing 
clear—that the rates of interest are exorbitant, 
and that while philosophers quarrel as to what 
‘brought death into the world and all our 
woe,’ it is certain that that, and nothing else, 
makes half the poverty and sin there is.” 

“There is something awful, then, in being 
very rich !” said Anstress, open!ng her eyes. 

“Riches are certainly a great responsibility,” 
answered John, gravely. 

“Doesn’t it make you afraid to marry me, 
John ” 

“Few people,” said John, laughing, ‘are 
afraid to marry an heiress, But your property 
is settled on yourself, and is to be always inde- 
pendent of all the husbands in creation.” 

‘$ But you wiil have to take care of it for me, 
for you see I am completely ignorant, and don’t 
know anything about any money except what I 
happen to. have in my purse.” 

* Very well; and you will have to pay me a 
salary for doing so. I tell you beforehand, 
that my charges will be high.” 

Something made Anstress turn away quickly. 
Was it possible that John was mercenary ’— 
that, after all, it was her money he meant to 
marry, or that salary belonging to the guardian 
of a fortune, rather than herseif? Before the 
shadow had more than time to flit across her 
face, and bring with it and leave behind it a 
crowd of new thoughts, to add to all the others 
of the night and day, the bell rang, and a ser- 
vant summoned her and John to Mr. Jeffreys, 
in the library. 

(Concluded in No, 737). 
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MEETING AGAIN. 


TWELVE years ago, one summer nigitt, 
We parted—parting full of pain ; 

We parted in the broad moonlight, 
And in that light we met again. 


The paly moon on grass and stream, 
No less a silver splendor shed ; 

But we, with voices strange, in dream 
Seemed talking, and our old selves dead. 


We met as phantoms of the past, 

For those long years had passed between, 
And gloom the light had overcast 

Of that bright love which once had been. 


I sat in silence while she told 

Of what she said were happy days; 
Raking in vain those ashes cold, 

Where once had been so warm a blaze. 


How he to whisper once had bent, 

She told, but dull the tale I found; 
And how she nearly gave consent— 

I traced weird figures on the ground. 


Then riding homeward, all the trees 
Ran by me in the moon’s broad gleam, 

As ghosts, and in the chill night breeze, 
Sad voices called me still in dream— 


Sad voices of the days that were 
So happy once, as erst she said; 

I tode the faster then, yet there 
Behind me ever rode the dead. 








AN OPTICAL STORY. 


Nev Bristow sat in his room, in a brown 
study. 

Only twenty-five, tall, good-looking, and pos- 
sessing a fair share of accomplishments—by no 
means a bad sort of fellow, he yet had a some- 
what depreciative opinion of himself, because 
he had been taught an overweening idea of the 
value of the unrighteous Mammon, and of that, 
alas, his share was small, And yet he must 
have it—his luxurious tastes and his exacting 
social position required that he should have it. 
He had likewise imbibed the heretical notion 
that matrimony was one of the main methods 
by which his exchequer was to be permanently 
supplied. 

It had been at Katie Brown’s that he had 
found the subject of his meditations. . Not 
Katie herself, indeed; he would never have 
aspired to her. She might be beautiful, and 
rich enough, but he never could avoid an un- 
comfortable feeling that the saucy blue eyes 
saw right through him. 

There had been a keen twinkle in them that 
afternoon, when she insisted on his waiting to 
be introduced to her cousin, Miss Mary De- 
lancey. And there arose to his mind a fairly 
distinct vision of a tall and gracefil young lady 
in black, who had worn an opaque green cover- 
ing over her left eye for the short time she had 
been in the room. 

After her exit, he had said to Katie Brown: 

“ She is very beautiful. It is such a pity that 
she has but one eye !” 

“Isn't it? Such a terrible pity! But it 
makes less difference to her, she is so rich.” 

* Is she ?” 

“ Yes, really ; quite an heiress, and so amia- 
ble !” 

And so Ned Bristow sat, with his heels on the 
fender, and eogitated seriously. 

“Chance for me, maybe. I can stand the 
eye for the sake of the money. Makes us more 
nearly even. A girl with one eye can’t expect 
much with a man who has two.” 

Ned studied the case long and carefully, and 
was so fully persuaded that “his chance had 
come,” that the next evening found him again 
at Katie Brown’s, with whom her cousin was 
proposing to, make quite a visit. 

He was more than pleased with the result. 
Never before had he felt himself s0 completely 


— 


doubts to his mind, a glance at the green shade 
reassured him, 

He was intimate at the Browns’, and there 
was no reason why he should not continue, as 
he did, to make his visits daily. 

Miss Delancey did not go out, and he man- 
aged to time his visits, so that, with Katie’s kind 
and continual assistance, he had the field, as a 
general thing, entirely'to himself. 

In his own opinion, he was making wonder- 
ful progress, and was daily becoming better and 
better satisfied with the bargain which he in- 
tended making. Perhaps he might have felt 
less sure of making it if he could have over- 
heard the private conferences of the young la- 
dies themselves. , 

“ Katie,” said her cousin one day, “this is 
getting to be really too bad. I’m afraid that 
you have got me into a scrape by your mis- 
chievous fun.” 

“No, indeed, my dear ; it won’t hurt him a 
bit. I know him. He never could muster 
courage to propose to anybody, but I told him 
how rich you are, and he seems to be less afraid 
of a girl with one eye.” 

“The mercenary wretch ! 
get any mercy from me. 
above all things.” 

Urged on by Katie, who took a most malicious 
interest in the progress of his courtship, and 
persuaded him, almost against his better judg- 
ment, that he was sure of his now anxiously- 
desired conquest, in less than two weeks poor 
Ned was at the proper point of desperation. 

Day by day, however, he had thought less 
and less about his fancied advantage, and was 
yet compelled more and more frequently to 
strengthen himself by glances at the consoling 
green shade. He had exerted all his powers of 
pleasing to the very uttermost, and they were 
really better than he himself was aware of. 

At last the fatal hour arrived, and, by Katie’s 
connivance, he found himself téte-a-téte with 
Miss Delancey in the parler. He half thought 
he could detect traces of agitation in her man- 
ner, and the thought gave him an immense 
amount of courage. Perhaps it would have 
been better for him if he had not seemed quite 
so self-possessed as he did, but all his selfpos- 
session, surprising as it had been, even to him- 
self, was destined to disappear under the with- 

ering rebuke of Miss Delancey’s reply. 

It was only one eye, true enough, but it 
seemed to flash fire in its gray depths as Mary 
drew herself proudly up to her full height, and 
said: 

“Of course I am deeply indebted to Mr. 
Bristow for the compliment he has paid me, 
but it requires only one eye to appreciate his 
perfections or to fathom the depth of his devo- 
tion.” 

Ned’s face turned red, and then pale, and 
then red again, with an expression of bewild- 
ered pain that brought a puzzled look into the 
solitary optic which confronted him ; and then 
he caught up his hat, and rushed from the 
room. 

Katie came In, in a fever of curiosity, to find 
her friend’s face wearing a look of unexpected 
gravity, almost of humiliation. 

“Katie, I have been doing terribly wrong. 
Oh, [ am sorry I ever allowed this to happen! 
I am utterly ashamed of myself !” 

“Oh, it won’t hurt him. I only wish every 
fortune-hunter in the country could be served 
in the same way.” 

And the willful little vixen began to wonder 
what she should be able to say to Ned when she 
met him again. 

As for the luckless victim, he found himself, 
after much aimless pedestrianism, once more in 
a brown study over the fire in his solitary room. 
He understood it now. She was sensilive on 
that point, and she suspected him. That is, 
she understood him. No, not that, quite, 
for Ned was now fully aware of one important 
fact, to wit, that he was really and genuinely 
over head and ears in love with Mary Delancey. 
But of what use was that, now that he dared 
not look her in the face again? Oh, what a 
glance he had received from that eye of hers! 
That one eye was worth all the rest in the 
world to him. He almost wished he had been 
blind before he had ever seen it. 

Day after day went by, and the yonng ladies 
rather missed their late constant visitor, and 
half wished him back again. They hardly 
imagined, however, the state of mind into 
which they had cast him, though Mary’s con- 
science troubled her more than a little, for a 
woman is rarely entirely deceived in such mat- 
ters. 

Katie had no such troubles, however, but 
went on in her usual willful way, until it came 
near bringing its own punishment. She had 
been to Gall on a friend, hardly two blocks dis- 
tant, and had stubbornly insisted on returning 
home alone, although it was after dark, and the 
street was empty and lonely. 

“* She needed no company,” she said, “and 
no one should go with her so short a distance.” 
She had not gone half the way, however, be- 
fore a rude arm was thrown around her, and a 
rough voice laughed in her offended ears: 
“Ha, my pretty one! I reckon I'll take a 
kiss, anyway.” 

Katie struggled with all her might, and would 
have screamed but for the broad hand over her 
mouth. Then suddenly her assailant was torn 
away from her, and she caught a terrified glance 
of two men striking fiercely at each other. One 
of them fell heavily to the ground—ii was not 
the one who had seized her—and the other one 
ran away, for several persons were approach- 
ing. 

She screamed, now, with delight, to recog- 
nize her own father in one of the new-comers. 
She would have been fully justified in fainting, 
but perhaps she forgot it in her eagerness to 
tell him what had happened. Old Mr. Brown 
turned quickly to look at the face of the gentle- 
man whom two policemen were raising from 
the sidewalk. In spite of the pallor and the 
blood on his face, he recognized him at once. 


Well, he won't 
I hate a for.une-hunter 





on a par with any real heiress, and if at times 





the other half some day !” 
“Se it would, according te figures. But, 





the display of some new accomplishment, or 
the discovery of some new attraction, brought | 


“Bless my sonl, Katie, its Ned Bristow! 
the brave, good fellow! Take him to my house 
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directly ; he is a friend of mine. I hope that 
he is not seriously hurt.” 

“ Wall, yer honor, I guess he’s hit pretty bad. 
The sooner he gits tended to the better, I say.” 

If Katie had. been in a tremor of surprise and 
fright before, she was in what might be called 
‘a state of mind” now. 

But, in obedience to Mr. Brown’s orders, poor 
Ned was carried up-stairs to a spare room, and 
a surgeon called. 

The only severe blow had been dealt witha 
“billy” on the le{t side of the face, and Ned 
was still insensible from its effects. 

“The skull is not fractured, but I have seri- 
ous doubts of the injury to his eye,” was the 
surgeon’s comment, as he shook his head over 
the ugly-looking wound. “TI will be in again 
early in the morning. Please be careful in 
following directions after he comes to himself.” 

Old Brown himself was a good hand in such 
matters, and he watched gratefully by the man 
who had defended his daughter. When Ned 
resovered consciousness he was alone with the 
old, gentleman, but did not seem to recognize 
him, and soon fell into a heavy sleep. 

Meantime the young ladies, after a hundred 
anxious inquiries, were compelled to retreat to 
the sleepless retirement of their own room, 

“‘ Well, Katie,” said Mary, “ your friend has 
taken hig revenge, on you at least, in rather an 
unexpected manner.” 

“Mary, how can you! 
It’s t00 bad 1” 

And even Katie Brown had to find relief in a 
fit of erying. After a good many mutual ex- 
pressions of repentance, they concluded by a 
determination to visit him the first thing in the 
morning, though what for they could hardly 
have told. When they attempted to carry 
their plan into execution, however, before 
breakfast even, they were met at the door by 
ola Mr. Brown and the surgeon. 

* Oh, papa, how is he ?” 

“ He has been awake, but is asleep now.” 

“Ts he in any danger ?” 

“No; he.may have some fever, but the main 
fear is that he may lose his eye.” 

“Ob, dear! His eye!” 

“T can tell in a very few days,” said the sur- 
geom. “If his eye is not hurt, he will be out 
soon,” 

“6 May I look at him ?” said Katie. 

“Yes, if you will make no noise.” 

Mary followed her, and they stole on tiptoe 
into the room, which had not yet been dark- 
ened after the surgeon’s visit. 

The handsome face—and it was really hand- 
some—was almost as white as the pillow on 
which it lay, and was only partially concealed 
by its bandages. Katie felt a strong impulse 
to step forward and kiss the pale lips, but she 
only murmured: 

““T always liked him. 
fellow !” 

Mary said nothing, and they quickly with- 
drew. 

The fever followed, somewhat more severely 
and protractedly than the surgeon anticipated, 
and he remarked that the mind must have 
been in an excited state at the time the injury 
was received. When, therefore, the ladies paid 
their visit the next day to the now darkened 
room, they could see but little, and could only 
hear a few incoherent mutterings,in which the 
names of Katie and Mary were oddly mingled. 

The next day, learning that the fever had 
abated somewhat, they repeated their charitable 
errand. Not that they expected to speak to 
him, but it seemed to be a sort of duty. 

Poor Ned had pretty nearly recovered the 
use of his reason, and had been wondering 
where he was. He remembered the fight, but 
had no idea for whom he bad interfered. He 
was alike usmindful of the silent nurse who 
sat by the head of his bed, and of the noiseless 
feet that had just reached the doorway. 

| know—I remember all now. Heard the 
doctor say my eye was gone. Well, I lost it in 
a good cause. [’d not have been a man if I 
hadn’t interfered. Who was she? Wonder if 
Igaved her! Wonder whereIam! I’m even 
with Mary now. No, I ain’t—wouldn’t be it I 
had forty pair of eyes. Love her just the 
same.” 

And so he was muttering on, when the nurse 
interrupted him with : 

‘Master said that when ye com’d to your- 
self, was to ask if ye’d any message to send 
anywhere.” 

There was a good deal of uninter tional pathos 
in Ned’s voice, as he answered : 

No—no message. There isn’t anybody that'll 
miss me much,” 

Very quietly did the two girls steal out of the 
room, and this time they had neither of them 
anything to say when they found themselves 
alone. 

As for Ned, he did not seem inclined to ask 
any questions of the nurse, an’, when the sur- 
geon came, he seemed to have fallen into an ap- 
athetic state of mind, which sorely displeased 
and puzzled the man of science. 

When Mr. Brown came to pay his visit on the 
succceeding morning, he found his young friend 
able to listen to the torrent of thanks which he 
poured upon him, He hardly expected much 
of a repiy, but he got one when he asked Ned 
if he would not like to see Katie and receive 
her thanks in person. 

“Tell her, no—if she'll oblige me, I'd rather 
she would not come.” 

Old Brown was puzzled, but he was a man ot 
discretion, and he held his peace, intending to 
question Miss Katie at a proper time and place. 

Day after day, by the surgeon's orders, Ned 
lay in the darkened room ; but the weary time 
wore out at last. Vexed at his sullen silence, 
the good doctor had ceased trying to converse 
with him, but gruffly told him one morning that 
he had better try a little light. 

Ned was already sitting up, in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, and, as the doctor moved 
toward the window, he arose slowly to his feet. 
He was unaware, or careless, of the presence 
of other parties In the room, but others had 
come in besides Mr. Brown. 


Don’t speak of it! 


He was a brave, good 





The amount of light was increased slowly, 
but it still quite dazzled Ned’s unaccustomed 
eye for a moment. There, however, standing 
directly before him, and gazing anxiously into 
his face, he perceived no: only one female form, 
but two, and something very like a shudder 
passed over his frame as he caught sight of the 
green shade, 

Still the light strengthened, and now Katie 
came forward and said, as she took his unresist- 
ing hand: 

‘Oh, Ned, won’t you ever let me thank you? 
Won't you forgive me the pain I have caused 
you ?” 

He shook his head mournfully, and she 
added : 

** But look here, Ned!” and with that she 
caught the green shade away from her friend’s 
head, disclosing a left eye as bright and beau- 
tiful as the other. Ned was touched now, and 
his reply was not to Katie. 

‘Miss Delancey, you told me once, that one eye 
was quite enough to see my perfections with— 
why have you brought both of yours to look 
upon my misfortunes ?” 

Mary had not been without a good deal of 
“thinking” during those days of waiting, and 
she answered, earnestly : 

“Twas wrong, Mr. Bristow; I did need both 
my eyes to see you in your true character ; but 
I may thank the railway spark, if it did blind 
me for a while, since it made me acquainted 
with you—only the tables ere turned now.” 

“Turned? Yes, bitterly turned !” said poor 
Ned, as he lifted his hand to hishead. ** You do 
well to remind me of it. ‘The tables are 
turned !” 

“T did not mean that—I could not be so 
ungenerous !” cried Mary; “but the doctor 
8a) a 

“ Hold on there !’’ shouted the doctor to Ned. 
“ Let that bandage alone! Your eye’ll be right 
enough in a week or so, but you mustn’t un- 
cover it yet.” 

Ned was fairly bewildered, and the doctor 
dropped the curtain. So will we, with the as- 
surance that two pairs of good eyes eventually 
looked down upon the wedding-ring. Ned and 
Mary both recovered from their optical delu- 
sion. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 
Burning of Petroleum Ships at Borde*+ux. 


One of the greatest conflagrations of petroleum ships 
ever known occurred at Bordeaux on the night of the 
28th of September. A custom-house officer on board 
the ship Sainte Trinite struck a match to obtain a 
light, when the gas that filled the cabin took fire, and 
a series of explosions followed, In afew moments 
the ship was in flames, and the fire spread with great 
rapidity among the shipping in the harbor. Seven- 
teen ships were completely destroyed, a majority of 
them being laden in whole or’in part with petroleum, 
and several other vessels were more or less injured. 
The flames lighted up the harbor with great distinct- 
ness, and the spectacle is said to have been a magni- 
ficent one, 

Sortie of a Band of Carlistg from a Cata- 
lonian Village, 


The Carlist insurrection in Spain has not been 
entirely suppressed, though many of those who were 
prominent in starting it have become involved with 
the Republicans, Small bands were raised in many 
of the villages of Catalonia, and their departure was 
attended with a manifestation of enthusiasm on the 
part of the inhabitants. The Catalonians supplied 
themselves with whatever weapons they could find, but 
these were no match for the arms of the Government 
troops, and in every struggle the insurgents were at 
great disadvantage. 


Faneral of the Victims of the Pantin 
Marder. 

The funeral of the seven victims of the horrible af- 
fair at Pantin, near Paris, took place at Turcoing, the 
residence of the murdered family, two days after the 
inquest was concluded. The railway-station where 
the remains were received was hung in black, and 
many of the houses along the route of the procession 
were similarly draped. The military formed a double 
line along the street, and a detachment of gendarmes 
marched at the head of the procession. Nearly all the 
shops were closed, and in the few that remained open 
the workmen left their benches until the funeral was 
ended. The streets were crowded, and the whole pop- 
ulace as the procession passed, stood with uncovered 
heads. In accordance with the French custom, the 
Governm-:nt offered to defray the expenses of the 
funeral, and notified the civil authorities to that effect, 
As the latter had already raised a considerable sum 
for that purpose, they decided to apply it to the erec- 
tion of a monument to the victims of Traupmann’s 
avarice. 

Election of the Lord Mayor of London. 


The election of Lord Mayor of London is an im- 
portant event fo: the metropolis of England, and 
there is always a great deal of interest in the result. 
This year there were at first three candidates, but 
after several meetings of their friends, it was at 
length decided that one of them should withdraw, 
and leave the contest to the others. These were the 
present Lord Mayor, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Nottage. 
The formal nomination took place at Guildhall, on 
Michaelmas Day, and the poll began immediately. 
Our illustration represents the scene in Guildhall 
yard, when the members of the Livery or City Guilds 
were coming to register their names, as they entered 
the hall on the nomination day. 


The New Turkish Gunboat, the Moyini 


Zaffir. 

This vessel, the name of which signifies “ aid to vic- 
tory,’’ is a new iron armorelad war-steamer, built for 
the service of the Ottoman navy, by Messrs. Samuda 
Brothers, of Poplar, near London, She has a double 
central battery ; is 1,400 tons nominal or bullder’s ton. 


nage; and 2,400 tons displacement. She is entirely 
cased in armor from 4 ft. below the water to her gun- 
wale or main deck, the armor-plates being generally 
6 in. thick, The entire of her double battery is also 
cased with armor-plates, generally 5 in. thick. Her 
armament consists of four rifed Armstrong quns, 
each 12 tons weight, and so arranged as to be able to 
command on each side an arc of fire ranging over 150 
deg. of the 180 deg. or entire horizon. Her engines 
of 400-horse power nominal (but capable of working 
to six Gimes that power), work on double or twin: 








screws, one on each side of the stern-post, The ves- 
sel is constructed with a bow suitable for ramming, 
and has been fitted with a false bow over the same, 
the object being to give additional seaworthy qualities 
to the vessel, while preserving the power to ram with 
the stem when required. The ship was launched on 
June 12 last, and is now rea/y for trial. She is ex- 
pected to attain speed of 13 to 14 knots an hour when 
exerting the full power of her engines, 

Burning of the Royal Theatre at Dresden. 


The Theatre Royal at Dresden, Saxony, was burned 
on the night of September 2lst. The fire began in a 
little hall near the stage, just after the close of the 
performance, and is said to have arisen from the care- 
lessness of one of the workmen in the wardrobe. The 
fire made rapid progress, and in a few minutes the 
whole building was in flames. A small part of the 
wardrobe was saved, and also the books of the man- 
agement, but nearly everyt! ng else was destroyed. 
The theatre was one of the most beautiful in Europe. 
It was built between 1837 and 1840, by the celebrated 
architect Semper, ai a cost of three m ns of francs, 
A great many singers, actors, dancers, musicians and 
workmen are thrown out of employment by this 
calamity. . 
Opening of the Fine Arts Exhibition at 

Ballarat, Australia. 


The Australian colonies of Great Britain have made 
commendable progress in the fine arts, and the exhi- 
bition this year, at Ballarat, is said to have been an 
excellent one, The opening took place on the 21st of 
July, and was honored with the presence of the Gov- 
ernor-General. His Excellency arrived by special 
train, accompanied by Lady Manners Sutton, Miss 
Manners Sutton, and Lieutenant Rothwell, his aide- 
de-camp. They were received at the station by the 
Mayors of Ballarat and Ballarat East, and the Presi- 
dent of the Mechanics’ Institute, and welcomed to 
Ballarat. Directly the train stopped, a guard of honor 
composed of the Ballarat Rangers, under the com- 
mand of Captain Sleep, resented arms, while the 
National Anthem was performed by the band of the 
corps. At half-past two o’clock the doors were opened 
to the holders of season tickets, and shortly after- 
ward the hall was filled. At three o’clock his Excel- 
leney and the viceregal party proceeded to the insti- 
tution, where the addresses prepared for the occa- 
sion were delivered and received with loud app‘ause, 


Explosion an« Fire at Bayswater, London. 


An explosion of a peculiar character took place re- 
cently in Moscow Road, Bayswa‘er, London, causing 
the death of seven persons. The house thus appall- 
ingly visited is described as a “six-roomed dwell- 
ing ;’’ and, like many of its class in the poorer streets 
of busy quarters, it had as many occupants as could 
very well manage to find accommodation within its 
four narrow wails. The proprietor, whose name is 
Tetheradge, and who is an old tenant, let one of the 
upper rooms to a widow named Mrs. Jack and her 
family—two sons and a daughter. These were in the 
house at the time of the fire, and not one of them 
escaped, Three of the children of the proprietor were 
burned to death, but Tetheradge and his wife escaped 
serious injury. The lower floor of the building was 
occupied as a shop for the sale of newspapers, toys, 
and fireworks; and the explosion was caused by the 
ignition of some of the pyrotechnics. The front of the 
building was partly blown out, and the whole struc- 
ture was on fire in a few moments, For the time that 
the fire held sway, it was so fierce as to threaten not 
only the houses on each side, but those opposite. 
Moscow Road is a poor and crowded thoroughfare 
turning out of the Queen’s Road, Bayswater, very near 
the station of the Metropolitan Railway. 








OPENING OF THE NEW FISH MARKET. 


New Yorx has long needed a neat and tasty 
fish market, and at lastshe has one. The new build- 
ing is an attractive piece of architecture, and stands 
on the banks of East River, near the Fulton Ferry. 
The interior arrangements are excellent, there being 
a sort of hall filled with tables for the display of fish, 
while at the rear of the oe on the water side, 
there is a range of small offices for the dealers, with 
doors opening directly upon the dock, The building 
was thrown open to the public on the evening of Oc- 
tober 18, and a crowd of more than a thousand gen- 
tlemen and ladies attended, by invitation. 








The Grand Canon of the Colorado River. 

In the great southwest region of the terri- 
tory of the United States there is a belt of country 
that has long been the region of myths. Gorges with 
cliffs overhanging to shut out the day ; underground 
courses of a great river that carries the melted snows 
of vast mountain cisterns; great cataracts, whose 
plunging waters make roaring music, heard on the 
distant mountain summits with a thousand imagina- 
tive embellishments, have been given as the charac- 
teristics of this region, Known vaguely as the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado. 

On the 24th of May last, a party under the direction 
of Major J, W. Powell was fitted out for the purpose 
of exploring this grand natural curiosity, the feat 
having been pronounced impossible by expeditions 
sent out by the Government. The movements of the 
party were attended not only with much: difficulty, 
but great peril to life and limb. Penetrating the nar- 
row and deep gorges, and directing their course on- 
ward, in spite of the many cataracts that rushed down 
upon them at places least anticipated, and in spite of 
the crags and ragged rocks that rose up in all their 
grandeur across their path—stopping here and there 
to gaze on the magnificent and imposing towers, 
whose summits reflected the rays of the sun nearly 
three thousand feet above them, the explorers at 
length accomplished their purpose, but with a loss 
of three of the party, who either perished amid the 
cataracts, or by the hands of Indians. 

Major John W. Powell, the leader of the expedition, 
was born in Mount Morris, Livingston county, N. Y., 
March 24th, 1834. In 1846 his father, a Methodis: 
clergyman, removed to Wisconsin, where, for severa! 
years, John led the life of a farmer, occupying all his 
spare hours with study and teaching school. During 
his course at Oberlin, Ohio, he gave much attention to 
history and geology, and made numerous excursions 
about the great lakes, and along the Mississippi and 
other rivers, He served a of three years and 
e'ght months in the army, filling important positions, 
and acquitiing himself on all occasicns to the satis- 
faction of his superior oficers, Ai the cluse of the 
war, he was appointed to ihe chair of Geology and 
Natural History in the Illinois Wesleyan University, 
where he remained until the spring of 1867, when he 
was elected Curator of the Luinols Natural History 
Society, and Professor in the State Normal Univer- 
sity. He soon after organized an expedition to ex- 
plore the Park Mountains of Coiorado, and the sum- 
mer of 1867 was given to the mountains about South 
and Miidie Parks, the early summer of 1868 to fur- 
tner research in the Middle Park, the fali and follow- 
ng winter to the examination of the country on the 
Grand, White and Yampa rivers, and the last few 
months to the exploration of the cafions of Green 
and Colorado rivers. Our picture which accompanies 
the portrait of Major Powell is from an original paint- 
ing by Mr. Carvalho, an artist who accompani 
cesetal Fremont through the Rocky Mountains in 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


“Tue State of ‘Texas has a suit against 

George Peabody for the recovery of $300,000 in gold. 
A ramroap from Kansas City, Mo., to 

Memphis, Tenn., is talked of. ° 

Anorner Garibaldi movement is said to be 

on foot in the province of Calabria, Italy. 

A ‘tWortp’s Woman’s Convention will as- 

semble in November in Berlin. 

Tue Mormons are pouring into Utah by the 

hundred, via the Pacific 


Tue Jewish quarter of P: e is set a 
from the sent of tek city by wie partitions | sae 


Corporeat punishment has been discon- 
tinued in the Tennessee Penitentiary. 


A ritx of the “ Worcester Spy” from 1791 
to 1866 recently sold for $500, 


Tue clerks of Paris are on a strike; they 
demand a larger remuneration for their services. 


Tareas Bt s Pag that, following out the 

traditi , the K 

abdicate in favor of his son, Buea ee 
In Switzerland it has been ascertained that 


one out of every two hundred and two of its inhabit- 
ants is afflicted either with cretinism or insanity, 


Tue worship of the mabey 
ec in Southern India. The in 
quite infidel to their old way of 


Dramonp districts are becoming almost as 
common as once were gold districts in Southern Africa 
and Australia. 


is rapidly de- 
abitants are now 


Lerers have so increased in the City of 
Mexico, that a convent has been set apart for them as 
a hospital. 


For the ending October 1, the revenues 
of the British Government footed up the sum of £73,- 
292,707, or about $375,000,000, 


Tue first water-power saw-mill of which 
there is any record, was erected at Saardam, Holland, 
in 1596, 


Tuere are only three governments in E 
without a representative assembly. These are 
Turkey, and Mecklenberg-Schwerin. 


Tue British Dialectical Society puts forth a 
book, urging that no family shall contain more than 
three children. 


Yate Cotiece has a Freshman thirty-six 
years old who served through the whole of the late 
war, 


Tuere is living in Lynchburgh, N. O©., a 
man aged thirty-two years, whose stature does not 
exceed eighteen inches, 


Senator Spracur, through a Mr. Halstead, 
has purchased the Washington “National Intelli- 
gencer,’’ designing to make it his organ. 


An additional force of 3,000 men have been 
dispatched from Spain to Cuba, to suppress the insur- 
rection on that island. 


A MAN was arraigned before a magistrate at 
Austin, aa, for squeezing a woman’s hand. He 
was fined, 


Tue great Mormon Co-operative Society re- 
cently started by Brigham Young is pronounced a 
failure. It is in debt to the shareholders $16,000. 


Tue New England States are to be consol- 
idated under one Government inspector, to facilitate 
the collection of the internal revenue. 


Tue Legislature of Virginia stands ad- 
journed until the second Tuesday following the formal 
rehabilitation of the State by Congress. 


Harvarp Co..ece has had seven Presidents 
in twenty-five years. The last is Mr. Eliot, Of these, 
four are dead—Quincy, Everett, Sparks, and Felton, 


Tue Empress of France is at Present in 
Alexandria, Egypt, She was the guest of the Sultan, 
on the Bosphorus, up to the 26th inst. 


At Wiscasset, Me., there is an Echo which 
distinctly repeats itself eighteen times, If that Echo 
could vote, what an invaluable “element” it would 
be in New York political circles ! 


O_p age is common in New Hampshire. 
One of its papers recently published a list of eighty- 
five women and fifty-one men who had died in that 
State aged 100 years and upward, 


Ir is rumored that in the forthcoming message 
to Congress the President will very pointedly advocate 
the propriety of recognizing the Cubans as belliger- 
ents, 


Waite stamping a letter, the other day, in 
the post-office at Boston, the clerk had his arm seri- 


ously injured by the explosion of percussion-caps 
placed within the envelope. 


Tue Nashville “Press and Times” says 
that the watch presented to Lafayette by Washington, 
and stolen in that city in 1825, has recently been dis- 
covered in a pawnbroker’s window in a Western city. 


Severat of the membersof the Fat Men’s 
Association visited by invitation the fair of the 
American Institute. in this city, on the 22d inst, They 
made quite an exhibition, and drew a large crowd. 


PennsyLvanta and Qhio, at their recent 
State elections, returned the candidates for the guber- 
natorial chairs nominated by the Republicans, by small 
majorities, 


Ir is said -that General Banks learned the 
printing trade, when a Fay man, in the office of 
the Boston “ Traveler.” Mrs, Banks, when a girl, also 
worked in the same office. 


Trere were in the United States Treas 
on the 224 of October $114,000,000 in gold. This is the 
largest sum in the precious metal the Government has 
had at any one time at its command since the close of 
the war. 


In Southwest Colorado a party of mount- 
aineers recently discovered the bones of six men and 
forty-six horses, which are supposed to be the remains 
of a portion of one of General Fremont’s exploring 
parties, lost twenty years ago. 


Tur progress of the republican revolution 
in Spain is rapid, The northern departments are in 
arms, and, notwithstanding the most stringent meas- 
ures, the Government finds itself too weak to wholly 
subdue it, 


A woman in Indiana accidentally swallowed 


a large black spider the other day. It produced sick- 
ness and incessant vomiting for several days after it 





was swallowed, and for some time site was considered 
in a oritical condition, ls DOW convalescent, 
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SCENE AT THE DOCK ON THE DEPARTURE OF ARCHBISHOP SPALDING AND BISHOPS WOOD, M‘GILL AND OTHERS FROM BALTIMORE, OCTOBER 20TH, TO ATTEND THE ECUMENICAL COUNCTL. 


General W. M. Belknap, the 
Wew Secretary of War. 
GeneraL W.'M. Be.xnar, who 

was recently appointed Secretary 

of War in place of the universally- 
lamented Rawlins, is the son of 

Brevet ° Ww. G. 

Belknap, of the Regular Army, who 

died in 1851, while en route from 

Fort Belknap, in Texas. to the 

coast. 


He is a graduate of Princeton 
(N. J.) College, and by profession a 
lawyer. His military career dates 
from 1861, when he entered the 
army as Major of the Fifteenth 


burgh, he was promoted to a lieu- 
tenant-coloneicy, and appointed 
Provost Marshal of the Sixteenth 
Army Corps. In the Atlanta (Ga.) 


for 
duct during the battle of July 224, 
1864, when the noble McPherson 


On lea’ the army at the close 
of the war, he accepted the office 
of Collector of Internal Revenue 


appointment 
General Rawlins. His administra- 
tive powers were severely tested 
both in the army and the Collec- 
tor’s office, and his ment 
proves them to be of the highest 


Archbishop of Baltimore ; 
Wood, of Philadelphia ; McGill, of 
Richmond ; Domenere, of Pitts- 
burgh ; M of Erie ; James Gib- 
bons, Vicar Apostolic of North Car- 
olina ; James M. mw Vicar 
Apostolic of Nebraska ; Rey. Charles 
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MAJOR-GENERAL W, M. BELENAP, RECENTLY APPOINTED SECRETARY OF WAR.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FREDRICES, 


O'Connor, Vice Rector of the Ame. 
rican College at Romo, and sev- 
eral pri together with Messrs, 
Benjamin Kelley, and Co 
students from the college at Rome, 
A large crowd was at the steamers 
wharf to cheer the party at their 
departure, 


Visit of the First Light Infantry, 
of Providence, to New York. 
Tue First Light Infantry, of Pro- 

vidence, R. LL, arranged some 

months ago to pay a visit to New 

York, and the Twenty-second Regi- 

ment, of the New York National 

G prepared to receive them. 

The vidence company arrived 

on the morning of’ the 13th of Oc- 

tober, and was received at the dock 
by the Twenty-second Regiment, 
under command of Colonei Porter. 

A heavy rain was falling, and both 

hosts and guests were pretty thor- 

oughly drenched in their march to 
the armory, where the Mayor of the 
city, A. Oakey Hall, welcomed the 
strangers to New York, and Colonel 

Porter, of the Twenty-second, and 

Captain Dennis, of the Light In- 

fantry, responded for their com- 

mands. 


The infantry showed sixty-eight 
muskets in the stack, and the 
following officers appear upon the 
roster : Captain, es BR. Dennis; 
First Lieutenant, mel G, Trippe ; 
Becond Lieutenant, W. E. Clark ; 
Third Lieutenant, H. B. Cady; 
Fourth Lieutenant, J. J. Jencks; 
Quartermaster, F. J. Sheldon; As- 
sistant Quartermaster, G. W. Pettis; 
Paymaster, W. H. Teel; Commis- 
sary, H. J. Steere; Assistant Com- 
missary, W. H. Fenner; Chaplain, 
V. A. Cooper; Surgeon, W. B. An- 
thony, M. D.; Quartermaster Ser- 
geant, G. W. Cady; Orderly Ser- 
geant, E. B. Bullock. Accompany- 
ing the battalion were several 
gentlemen who were formerly mem- 
bers of the company, and now form 
the First Light Infantry Veteran 
Association. In the evening there 
was a brilliant m at the 
armory, and the company left for 
home on the following day. 





Tere isa natural apple-orc 
in one of the Sandwich Islands. 
twenty-five miles long, and from 
ten miles wide. Some of the trees 
this immense orchard have yielded 
high as fifty barrels. The fruit is 
cious to the taste, but decays rapidly. 
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INFE‘IX. 
[The follo lines, simple as they are touching, 
‘Were written by the late Ada Isaacs Menken. me 
tell the story of her life.) 


WuEReE is the promise of my years, 
Once written on my brow? 
Ere errors, agonies, and fears 
Brought with them all that speaks in tears, 
Ere I had sunk beneath my peers ; 
Where sleeps that promise now ? 


Naught lingers to redeem those hours, 
till, still to memory sweet ? 
The flowers that bloomed in sunny bowers 
Are withered all, and Evil towers 
Supreme above her sister powers 
Of Sorrow and Deceit. 


I look along the columned years, 
And see Life’s riven fane, 
Just where it fell, amid the jeers 
Of scornful lips, whose mocking sneers 
Forever hiss within my ears, 
To break the sleep of pain. 


I can but own my life is vain, 
A desert void of peace ; 
I missed the goal I sought to gain, 
T missed the measure of the strain 
That lalls Fame’s fever in the brain, 
And bids Earth’s tumult cease. 


Myself! alas for theme so poor, 
A theme but rich in fear; 

I stand a wreck on Error’s shore, 

A spectre not within the door, 

A houseless shadow evermore, 
An exile lingering here. 








The Hidden Treasure. 


BY EDWARD S. ELLIS. 








PART IV. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Tae most curiovs thing to me is when a man 
studies the different phases of insanity as pre- 
sented in his own mind. It seems natural 
enough for us to watch the mental phenomena 
displayed in others; but for a scientific person 
to sit down, and carefully note the vagaries of 
his own brain until they have advanced so far 
that he is compelled quietly to succumb, there 
is something appalling in the thought. 

And yet it has been done hundreds of times, 
and I am engaged at it this minute. I feel cer- 
tain that I am sinking not only physically, but 
intellectually. There are times when I lie in 
bed with my eyes open, and yet I know no- 
thing. I can’t tell where I am, what my name 
is—and when I look at my thin, white, claw- 
like hand, it seems as if it is away off in the 
distance, and is something else altogether. 

Then i dream—dream wide awake. All the 
indescribab‘e visions, the dizzying whirlings 
through space, the floating through fathomless 
cave the weird music, the spinning through 
mid-air, the bewildering rush of color and 
sound—all these are mine, until my identity is 
lost, and I am really a drifting atom in the 
great world around me, 

And then comes sanity. I find my forehead 
comparatively cold, and my brain is as clear as 
a bell. There is almost a supernatural sharp- 
ness in my perceptions. I am all mind, and 
feel able to grapple and solve the most abstruse 
mathematical or legal questions. By way of 
experiment, I have made the attempt to recall 
some of the most difficult theorems of Euclid, 
and the intensely severe reasoning of the In- 

Calculus, and have succeeded in every 
case with a completeness little short of the mi- 
raculous. 

Such is my condition while penning these 
lines. It seems that I could write for a week, 
and could do what no man ever yet accom- 
plished—make every point in the Constitution 
so lucid and clear that the fool need not err in 
its interpretation. I do really believe I could solve 
the proolem of reconstruction satisfactorily to 
all 

But this wonderful mental acumen is going, 
my hand begins to falter, I stop—— 





I aM much weaker to-day, and my mind is 
still clouded. Occasional gleams of sharp men- 
tal perception, followed by blank forgetfulness, 
alternate with each other. I cannot finish a 
sentence without reading it over several times, 
so as to keep the connection. A great deal of 
what I write has no connection at all, and who- 
ever undertakes to decipher this page will 
have a difficult task. 

Well, this can’t last much longer. The end 
’ isn’t far off. O mother! can’t you come to 
your boy? Come, rock me to sleep, let me lay 
my bursting head upon your la), let me sleep- 
mother—night is closing—take my hand—lead 
me—O mother !—— 

Hark! I hear footsteps—can it be mother ? 
no ; they sound like those of Squirrek—can it 
be he? he comes too late—— 





CHAPTER IX. 
From the Journal of Adolph Squirrek. 


Ir is a good many years since my blood has 
boiled as it has while reading over this journal 
of the unfortunate Fred Weldon’s. Up to this 
point I have experienced a sort of sympathy 
for the scamp Almanaz, and have not been par- 
ticularly anxious to punish him for his rascali- 
ties. 
But I mistook him ; there is no punishment 
too severe for such a wretch, and there is none 
which it is in my power to inflict that I shall not 
visit upon him. 





THE above was all I was able to write before 
I proceeded to action. Now that the smoke of 
battle has cleared away, I ean sit down calmly 
and write its history. 





When Fred Weldon handed me his journal, 
and told me that I would find it “all” there, he 
spoke the truth. One would be blind not to 
read the heartless revelation contained in those 
miserably scrawled lines. 

Alvarido Almanaz was resolved on leaving 
the United States, but he was equally resolved, 
before doing so, to raise a large amount of 
money to take with him. He had several inti- 
mate confederates, besides a general connection 
which he maintained with the Mulligan bro- 
thers. It is plain that this gang determined on 
the death of the young lawyer, in consonance 
with their line of conduct with their enemies, 
but he had the intention changed to that of 
abduction. 

The Cuban laid the trap which brought Wel- 
don to the High Bridge, where he was stricken 
to the earth by a fierce blow from a slungshot 
(as I judged from the appearance of the 
wound), which came within a hair’s-breadth 
of killing him outright. 

He was carried down the bank, placed in a 
wagon, and driven rapidly away to the house 
of some one, where he was kept several days, 
until the fever of excitement regarding his 
disappearance had partly subsided, when he 
was driven a long ways to a distant station, 
placed in the cars, transported to Chicago, and 
put in the charge of Muggens, the keeper of 
the restaurant. 

Here my own blundering stupidity comes to 
the surface. By suitable inquiry, I could have 
gained a knowledge of this abduction, and 
checked it ere it was really consummated. 
Fred Weldon, J have reason to believe, was 
taken to Chicago disguised in woman’s clothes, 
and his face carefully concealed from view. 

Sefior Almanaz entertained grave doubts 
from the first of his getting any of the immense 
wealth of the Mulligaa brothers, and so he en- 
tered into a little speculation of his own. His 
plan was to get Fred Weldon to Chicago, there 
keep him securely concealed, under the belief 
that a large reward would be offered for his re- 
covery, and then to act as a go-between, secur- 
ing his own immunity from arrest at the same 
time. 

The expected reward was not offered, and he 
dallied and hesitated, fearful of taking the in- 
itiative himself, and all this time Fred Weldon 
was steadily sinking. Doctor Ruthven wasa man 
who engaged in anything, no matter how dis- 
reputable, that gave him the requisite toll, and 
he hesitated not to use his utmost skill to pre- 
vent the recovery of his patient. The strong, 
vigorous constitution of the latter would have 
caused him quickly to rally but for this. 

In the meantime the Cuban was becoming 
desperate. He saw that his prisoner must 
either die or get well, and if the expected 
reward tailed to reach his hands, he meant that 
he should do the former. Although pretty well 
provided with funds at the beginning, his enor- 
mous expenses were rapidly running them 
down, and, as poor Weldon remarked, a crisis 
was close at hand. 

At this juncture my humble self appeared 
upon the scene, and it was high time that I did 
80. 
Having found Fred Weldon alive, and made 
myself acquainted with his condition, I left, 
with my mind made up to allow no more delay. 

My first proceeding was to telegraph Judge 
Woodland that Fred Weldon was alive, and 
would soon be at his home in Somerville, and 
requesting his daughter to break the tidings as 
gently as possible to his mother. 

And after this I proceeded to business, 

My first step was to make myself known at 
the police headquarters, and to ask for assist- 
ance. This was readily obtained, and just at 
the dusk of evening a close carriage, contain- 
ing two policemen besides myself, was driven 
rapidly through the streets in the direction of 
the restaurant of Mr. Muggens. 

We had quite a distance to go, and it was 
dark when we reined up several squares away. 
I observed, too, that a fine rain was falling as 
we stepped out upon the pavement. 

We were all dressed in citizen’s clothes, and 
we proposed to enter the restaurant, take a 
few oysters, and make sure of the presence of 
either the doctor or Almanaz before we pro- 
ceeded to anything. 

As we walked down the steps and pushed 
open the door we discovered several loungers 
within—some playing dominoes at a small 
table, with their glasses of beer sitting beside 
them, while a tall Hoosier was swallowing the 
bivalves so rapidly that Muggens was in a per- 
spiration from his efforts to keep him going. 

We glanced around the apartment, but none 
of our men were there. 





CHAPTER X. 


A MALF hour passed by, and still there were 
no indications of the coming of our men, By 
this time I began to suspect that a trick had 
been played upon us, and I asked Mr. Muggens 
to show us to a private room. 

He very willingly did so, leading us into a 
small apartment, and turning up the small 
point of light into a flaring jet, he stood ready 
to receive our orders. 

“Mr. Muggens,” said I, ‘‘ we wish to have a 
few words with you.” 

“ All right,” was his response, as he looked 


“Come, that won’t do,” said Runkle, one of 
If 


my men; “we ain’t so green as all that, 
you can’t think of the doctor’s nume, we shall 
lock you up until you can polish your memory. 
The fact ot it is, Muggens, you are mixed up in 
rather a bad piece of business, and the best 


thing you can do is to make a clean breast of 
It may save you a great deal of 


everything. 
trouble.” 

“Oh, I recolleet— Doctor Ruthven !” ex- 
claimed Muggens, his face lighting up, as if 
with the sudden recollection. 

“TI know him very well,” said Runkle ; “he 
and I have met before. You are sure, Mug- 
gens, that you don’t know where he has gone ?”” 

‘*T would tell you, gentlemen, if I did.” 

It looked as if the man spoke the truth, and 
we saw there was nothing more to gain in that 
direction ; but I put a few more questions to 
him, which I knew he would not dare refuse 
to answer, 

** How long ago was this sick man brought 
here ?” 

“ About a couple of weeks, as near as I can 
remember.” 

“How was it that they came to bring him 
here ?” 

“T have kept Doctor Ruthven’s patients once 
or twice, and there’s one of ’em in the house 
this minute. He brought this young man one 
night, and said I must keep him any way. He 
wouldn’t take any refusal, and so I was left no 
choice about it at all; but I never felt easy 
about it, gentlemen, and I am glad he has been 
taken off my hands.” 

“Did the doctor ever tell you his name ?” 

‘*No; that’s what I didn’t like about it.” 

“T suppose he paid you quite liberally ?” 

“T wouldn’t have the care of another man 
for doubie the amount ; fact is, Doctor Ruthven 
needn’t bring any more of his patients here.” 

This attempt to curry favor on the part of the 
restaurant-keeper was 80 transparent fhat it 
amused us. 

As we arose to depart, Runkle placed his 
hand upon his shoulder, and said, half in jest 
and half in earnest: 

“ You'd better take my advice, Muggens, and 
close up this partnership with Doctor Ruthven. 
We’ve had our eye upon you for some time, and 
one of these days you'll be jerked up before you 
know it.” 

A few minutes later the same three indivi- 
duals who had entered the restaurant some- 
thing like one hour before came out upon the 
street again. We found it raining quite hard, 
and it was very dark. 

Runkle directed the driver, and away we 
went rattling through the streets at a speed 
which struck me as nothing less than danger- 
ous, Fast as we went, it seemed a long time be- 
fore we halted; but when my brother profes- 
sional shoved open the door, and we followed 
him out, I recognized the neighborhood. 

It was still raining, and our clothes glistened 
in the lamplight as we hastily ran across the 
pavement and up the steps. 

The bell was furiously rung, but in answer to 
our inquiry the servant made answer : 

* Doctor Ruthven isn’t in.” 

“Confound the luck!” exclaimed Runkle. 
‘* How soon will he be back ?” 

“Can’t tell; perhaps in a few minutes, and 
perhaps not before morning. Will you come in 
and wait ?” 

While we were debating whether to accept 
the invitation or not, we saw the shadowy 
figure of a man approaching through the rain, 
and hoping that he might be the individual we 
were seeking, we waited until he came op- 
posite. 

Sure enough he was our man, and came 
upon the porch behind us, rattling a bunch of 
keys in his hand ; but, seeing his servant stand- 
ing in the door, he replaced them in his pocket. 

“*Good-evening,” he remarked, looking 
rather dubiously at us as he ran the gauntlet 
between us until he reached the door. ‘Do 
you want me ?” 

‘* Yes,” was the truthful answer of Runkle. 

“To go somewhere ?” 

“Yes,” was the equally truthful reply. 

‘¢ What is it?” he asked, standing in the dis- 
mal r.ir. where none of us were protected by 
umbrellas, and not inviting us to enter. 

“We will explain inside, if you please,” said 
Runkle, shoving open the door and walking in. 

As this proceeding made the physician the 
invited party, he followed, and the others 
brought up the rear. 

I think he had a vague suspicion of our er- 
rand, and I lightly touched Johnson, the other 
officer, with my hand, as a signal for him to be 
prepared for any movement; but the doctor evi- 
dently saw that anything like this would be the 
worst thing we coul! do. 

Inside his office, he reached his hand up to 
the gas, and as it flamed up, looked sharply 
around into our faces, 

‘* Well, gentlemen, what can I do for you?” 
he asked, stepping back so as to face us, and 
coolly taking ff his outer coat, 

Runkle motioned to me to answer. 

* You had better sit down, doctor, as what I 
have to say concerns you more than it concerns 
us. To-day you had a call from a ministerial- 
looking gentleman, who made some inquiries 
regarding the general health of Chicago. That 
man was a detective potice officer, who was 


- 





rather cunningly at me. 

“We may as well tell you that we are three 
police officers”—here his eyes opened wide, | 
and he put on a scared look—“ and we have | 
come to take away that sick man.” 

“Which one ?” | 

“The one that Sefior Almanaz, the Spaniard, 
brought.” 

“Why, he isn’t here.” 

“ Where is be ?” 

‘They took him away this afternoon.” 

“Where did they take him ”” | 

“J don't know, upon my word.” 

“Who carried him off ?” 

“Why, the Spaniard and the doctor.” 

“ What is the doctor’s name ?” 

“T—I don’t recollect.” 


secking out young Mr. Weldon—a patient of 
yours, and a friend of his—and he overheard 
every word that passed between you and Seiior 
Almanaz, who called shortly after. In short, 
that gentleman was—myself! From your office 


I went straight to Muggens’s restaurant, where ! 


I found the man lying in a critical situation. 
The symptoms to me were, that he was dying 
of a slow poisoning, although, not being a med- 
ical man, I cannot speak with any certainty. I 


remained a short time with him, and then went 
out for company. Early in the evening we re- 
turned, but in the meantime you and the Cuban | 
had removed him.” 

* Yes ; I found he was not mending as fast as 
desirable, and thought it best to change bis 
quarters.” 








The impudent coolness of this man com- 
manded my admiration. He sat paring his 
finger-nails while I was speaking, and showed 
not the slightest embarrassment at what I had 
said. 

“To cut our story short, we are looking for 
Mr. Weldon, and have come to ask you to di- 
rect us to him.” 

“T haven't the least objection to doing so,” 
was the reply, uttered with the same refreshing 
coolness ; “‘ but the night is rather stormy. ” 

“We have a carriage waiting at the door,” 
interrupted Runkle. 

“And I have several engagements,” con- 
tinued the doctor, ‘“‘one of which is very im- 
portant.” 

“Not more so than this,” said Runkle, 
cannot excuse you.” 

“Very well ; as you seem greatly interested, 
I will do my best to serve you. I must speak a 
mowent to my servant,” he added, rising hastily 
and walking to the door. 

There was some reason to suspect a trick, 
and the instant he passed into the hall, I sta- 
tioned myself near the door, so ax to dart out 
and intercept him if he made any attempt to 
leave. 

But he halted very near me, and spoke a few 
rapic words to some one, who made an indis- 
tinct reply. Then, as the doctor came back, 
smiling and polite, we heard the door open and 
some one pass out, 

“Who is that?” I asked, with an uncomfort- 
able suspicion that some game was being played 
upon us, 

“Merely my servant. I have sent him to ask 
Doctor Barnes to take my place in the consulta- 
tion that I was to attend this evening.” 

“Do you propose to await his return?” I 
asked, 

“Tt is not necessary. I am ready to accom- 
pany you,” he replied, drawing on his gloves. 
‘* Fortunately we have not a great ways to go.” 

We passed out into the misty rain, where a 
surprise and disappointment awaited us. The 
carriage was gone ! 

An exclamation of fury escaped Runkle. 

“That stupid blockhead! he must be afraid 
the rain will hurt him. Well, we shall have to 
take it afoot.” 

Immediately after Doctor Ruthven’s servant 
passed out the door, I fancied I heard the near 
roll of carriage-wheels, and I then suspected 





“We 


what afterward proved the truth. The fellow, 
at the suggestion of the physician himeeif, 
made the driver believe that our party had sent 
bim out upon some important errand. and had 


taken this means of warning the Cuban of his 
danger. 

On this point we had been outwitted, and my 
two brother professionals held the same suspi- 
cion that I did, although neither gave any ex- 
pression to il, 

Doctor Ruthven, as a matter of course, took 
the lead, and our nocturnal tramp began. 

After leading us through several dark, wind- 
ing streets, he abruptly halted, and exclaimed : 

* By George! I’ve gone astray.” 

“ Where do you wish to go ?” inquired Runkle. 

““No, 19 Blankton street, I believe, is the 
place.” 

“If you had told me that when we started 
out, I could have saved all this loss of time,” 
muttered Runkle, who of course understoo’ the 
ruse. “Your actions, Doctor Ruthven, show, 
beyond all question, that you are engaged ina 
criminal business, However, I'll take the place 
of guide, and it isn’t likely this mistake will be 
repeated.” 

Runkle proved the truth of his words. In 
less than twenty minutes he halted ‘n front of 
a restaurant, alinost the counterpart of Mug- 
gens’s, 

“Doctor Ruthven seems to have a penchant 
for turning eating-saloons into hospitals,” he 
remarked, turning toward that individual. 
* Please lead the way.” 

A few minutes after, we were in the pres- 
ence of Fred Weldon, who was stretched upon 
a small, neat cot, apparently asleep. He did 
not stir as we approached, and a chill ran over 
me at the thought that perhaps he was dead. 

“What is his condition?” I asked, turning 
toward the physician. 

‘*He lies low with fever of a typhoidal char- 
acter.” 

*T will remain with him,” said I to Runkle. 
“Can you send me a good physician and 
nurse ?” 

“T can,” was the reply, “and will do so at 
once ; and as soon as you feel it safe to leave 
your friend, come to headquarters. We shall 
neéd your testimony. Doctor, will you be kind 
enough to accompany us?” 

The question was a command, and the physi- 
clan went out with them without uttering a 
word, while I remained by the bedside of my 
| young friend, Frederick Weldon. 

In the course of an hour, a genial, pleasant- 
faced medical man made his appearance, ac- 
companied by a matronly lady, who, it was 
easy to see, without any questioning, was the 
nurse that was so badly needed. 





CHAPTER XI. 


AFTer a careful diagnosis of the case, Doctor 
Butler pronounced Fred Weldon hovering be- 
tween life and death, where it needed buta 
| breath of wind to sweep him one way or the 
| other, In answer to my inquiry regarding poi- 
soning, he replied ; 

“It looks very muck that way, but I would 
not say positively that he has been tampered 
| with. Toxicology isa science itself, and the most 
skillful practitioner would not pronounce judg- 
ment in such a case, without more data than are 
before me. Let me examine his medicine.” 

Strict search failed to discover anything more 
than a sinyle bottle of what was labeled “ Lin- 
iment.” Doctor Butler smelt and tasted of this 
for a few moments, and then set it down again. 

“‘ That's all right ; no poison there.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Simply a harmless wash for the wound 
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upon his forehead, which is certainly improving 
very fast.” 

“J consider that circumstance suspicious in 
itself,” said I. “This Doctor Ruthven certainly 
uses medicine, and, if it were innocuous, and 
would bear examination, he would not be afraid 
to leave it here.” 

“ But you saw several bottles at the other 

” 


“ Very true ; but that was before he had been 
alarmed by my visit. He had not then begun 
to cover up his tracks.” 

The physician smiled very significantly, but 
made no reply. He was a man naturally reti- 
cent, and whatever thoughts he had, he pre- 
ferred to keep within himself. 

Having left what medicine was needed, and 
given his instructions to the nurse, he deparied, 
and I followed shortly after, without having ex- 
changed & word with the patient, 

As the life of Fre@ Weldon was still in dan- 
ger, I concluded to send nothing more to his 
friends until there was a change one way or the 
other. I had some thought of telegraphing to 
his mother to come, but Doctor Butler advised 
against it, and his advice was followed. 

At the police headquarters I encountered 
Runkle, who was impatiently awaiting me. 

“This Spaniard has scented danger, and. is 
seeking to get out of the city. I want youto go 
with me to the depot to watch for him, while I 
have given a half dozen a description of him, 
and they are on the lookout.” 

Glad enough was I to assist in the apprehen- 
sion of this heartless wretch, who had plunged 
80 many hearts into the lowest depths of woe, 
and who deserved the severest penalty that it 
was possible to inflict. 

I was well satisfied that if Almanaz knew of 
the sharp search that was being made for him, 
he had a good chance of eluding us, after all. 
As every one knows, there are so many avenues 
of ingress and egress in Chicago, not to men- 
tion the numerous haunts of desperate charac- 
ters, that a fugitive from justice is almost as 
safe in this great city of the West as if he were 
in the heart of New York. 

But it was not likely that he had any suspi- 
cion of the measures we had instituted, and 
consequently would not take any extraordinary 
precautions. It was not at all improbable that, 
at that very moment, he was at his hotel pack- 
ing up ready for flight—but our force was too 
small to weaken it by sending to see. 

Runkle informed me, as we walked along, that 
Doctor Ruthven had been locked up for the 
night, but that he would no doubt be liberated 
on bail in the morning. Nothing as yet had 
been discovered of any more of the confeder- 
ates of the Cuban, Almanaz, 

We walked rapidly toward the depot, like 
men conscious of the value of time. We were 
talking together in low tones, when I suddenly 
placed my hand upon Runkle’s arm and checked 
him. 

** What is it ?” he asked, in a whisper. 

“Yonder is our man !” 

There was no mistaking the identity of the 
tall figure, with valise in hand, crossing the 
street. He took the same direction that we 
were following, when he reached the pavement, 
evidence that we were none too soon in seeking 
to head him off. 

He was about twenty yards distant, and going 
at a rate that required our utmost effort to sur- 
pass. We came up, one on either side, and 
both placed a hand upon his shoulder at the 
same moment. 

“ Sefior Almanaz, you are our prisoner !” 

He started as if shot, and stared first at me 
and then at the other, and was absolutely 
speechless. Locking arms withia his, we 
wheeled about and started for he .dquarters. 

Still he failed to utter a word, until we had 
nearly reached our destination, when he bristled 
up and demanded what it allmeant. I could see 
from the glances he cast at me that he sus- 
pected my identity, and no doubt understood 
what our proceedings meant without any en- 
lightenment from us. 

We did not reply to his questions, nor take 
any notice of his threats, but kept him securely 
between us, until he was safely within the walls 
of the prison. Then we separated, and, as the 
hour was late, I went to the nearest hotel, 
where I am sitting, writing up my journal, be- 
fore retiring to rest. 





CHAPTER XII, 


Torspay, November —. Thank a good Pro- 
vidence, Fred Weldon has come up out of the 
Dark Valley, into which I believed, last even- 
ing, he had gone too far to retreat. 

The kind old soul, Doctor Butler, tells me 
that the crisis came about midnight, when he 
had returned to watch for it. Under beneficent 
Heaven, with the aid of a powerful constitution, 
which had never been impaired by dissipation, 
he began to rally, and has continued steadily to 
improve ever since. 

This morning he Is still so weak that I con- 
cluded not to intrude upon him, but to wait 
until toward evening. The doctor says he is 


flighty, and at times completely astray with his 
faculties, but his mental equilibrium will be re- 
covered simultaneously with his intellectual ; 


and, unless some unforeseen accident occur, 
there is nothing to be feared in his condition. 

After my call upon Doctor Butler I dropped 
in upon Runkle, who met me with rather start- 
ling intelligence. 

“Upon going into the cell of your Cuban ac- 
quaintance, I found him dead and cold.” 

** Suicide ?” 

“Yes; with the dagger. The fellow was 
more frightened than he need be, for it isn’t 
likely he would have been hung.” 

“ The disgrace of the exposure and punish- 
ment, which could not fail to follow his arrest, 
were a thousand times worse than death itself 
to his prond spirit.” 

“T suppose so; but it always seems to me 
that the foolishest thing a man can do is to 
make away with himself. However, he is 
gone,” 


There was no attempt to hunt up the confed- 
erates of Alvarido Almanaz, excepting Doctor 
Ruthven, who easily produced bail, and was al- 
lowed to go free. As it would be impossible to 
prove anything criminal against this man (al- 
though it is morally certain that he is one of the 
most guilty and dangerous men in the commu- 
nity), his connection with our affairs, I suppose, 
terminates with his walking out of the jail. 

The reports from Doctor Butler continue en- 
couraging, and this evening Fred Weldon and I 
met on a level for the first time in several weeks. 
The poor fellow reached out his hand, as I took 
my seat by his bedside. 

“ Squirrek, you are a good friend of mine,” 
he said, in a feeble voice, while the tears welled 
up and filled his beautiful blue eyes. 

‘* No better than you are to me.” 

* Tell me how mother is ?” 

‘+ Perfectly well at the last accounts. I tele- 
graphed to-day that you were rapidly recover- 
ing, and might be expected home in the course 
of a few days.” 

‘*T cannot express to you how much I thank 
you.” 

“Then don’t try to do it.” 

** Tell me all about it.” 

Tell him I did, from beginning to end. It 
took a long time, and during the recital it 
would be hard to say which showed the great- 
est interest—the nurse, the doctor, or Fred 
Weldon himseif. He drew a long sigh of relief 
when I had finished. 

“What an experience has come to me from 
my getting mixed up in this Mulligan businegs ! 
But how long before I can go back to Somer- 
ville with you ?” 

“Doctor Butler is the gentleman to answer 
that question,” I laughed, looking toward the 
physician. 

“*T see no reason why he should not be able 
to return day after to-morrow ; but you must 
not allow yourself to become too much excited, 
for the reaction cannot fail to set you back 
again.” 

‘“*T will endeavor to be careful 

The door was pushed hurriedly open; the 
form of a woman swept by us toward the bed. 

6 Oh, my son ! my son !” 

And with her arms thrown around the neck 
of her boy, Mrs. Weldon sobbed as if her heart 
were bursting, while Fred cast his weak arms 
around her, and their tears mingled. 

For a few moments we were silent, and I am 
not ashamed to say that my own vision became 
misty, while Doctor Butler blew his nose again 
and again, cleared his throat, and fidgeted 
around as though he did not know what to do 
with himself. 

“T am—am—treally afraid this is too much 
for our patient,” he said, walking aimlessly 
about the room. 

“It looks as if it were too much for us,” I 
replied, making a ghastly effort to be funny. 

The old Galen, however, was fidgety and un- 
easy, but he saw it was useless to interfere. 
Such a course might produce more injury than 
good, 

When the tempest of joy had subsided, the 
calm came, and Mrs, Weldon raised her head, 
and looked fondly in the face of her son. 

Then the doctor and myself wandered out of 
the room for a few minutes, until they had been 
given an opportunity to say what they chose ; 
but, after a while, the physician returned, and 
insisted that the patient needed rest, and should 
not be disturbed any more. 

“To tell the truth,” said he, with a serious 
face, ‘I am afraid he has already been put 
back several days.” 

But no one else feared any such thing. The 
radiant countenance of the young man himself 
proved that it was the best tonic that could 
have been given him. 

As might be expected, Mrs. Weldon would 
not listen to any arrangement that shut her out 
from her son. 

‘By him I shall stay until he is ready to 
move,” she said, in her quiet but emphatic 
manner, “ and then he shall rest his head onmy 
shoulder until he lies in his own bed at Somer- 
ville.” 

‘Those are my sentiments,” said Fred, who 
was beginning to feel light-hearted, and was dis- 
posed to be facetious. ‘“ How are all the foiks 
at home, mother ?” 

“ Esvecially at Judge Woodland’s,” I put in ; 
** that’s the point he is aiming at.” 

Mrs. Weldon staried, and put her hand inthe 
pocket of her dress. 

“La, me! if I didn’t come nigh forgetting it.” 

“Forgetting what ?” asked Fred, a flush of 
interest overspreading his face. 

“There! I do believe I have lost it,” she 
added, without heeding his question, and fum- 
bling anxiously in her dress. 

** Lost what, mother ?” 

“Never mind; I guess it isn’t of much im- 
portance.” 

“Tf you will only tell us what it is, mother, 
it will be some relief.” 

“Oh, Fred! did you speak tome? Why, 
Florence gave me a leiter for you, and I do be- 
lieve I have lost it. I guess there wasn’t much 
in it, and if there was, she can tell you when 
you get back to Somerville. You don’t care, 
son, do you?” 

“ Oh, no,” was the response, 

But I saw plainly enonzh his keen disap- 


” 








and handed it back to his mother, as though it 
were a business piece of paper in which he 
no material concern. 








THE SUEZ CANAL, 


We present this week a bird’s-eye view of 
Lake Timsah and a portion of the Suez Canal, with 
its surroundings. The view was taken from the sum- 
mer palace of the Viceroy of Egypt, and will be found 
interesting in the extreme. Lake Timsah is said to 
be one of the most attractive points on the route of 
the canal, and its climate, except in midsummer, is 
far from disagreeable. The great canal is soon to be 
thrown open to the passage of ships, and if it realizes 
the expectations of its projectors, it will make an im- 
portant change in the whole course of the carrying 
trade of the world. 








International Industrial Exhibition at Buffalo. 


Tue International Industrial Exhibition at 
Buffalo opened on the 6th of October with imposing 
ceremonies, There were many entries from Canada, 
and since the opening day the number has greatly in- 
creased. Nearly thirty steam-engines are in opera. 
tion, and the mass of machinery displayed is quite 
bewildering to a novice, The fair is held in a large 
skating-rink, said to cover more ground than the 
Empire Rink in New York, and admirably adapted 
for the purpose. The citizens of Buffalo have done 
everything in their power to make the affair a suc- 
cess, and all visitors are loud in praise of the arrange- 
ments. 








The Union Park Unitarian Church, Boston, 
Mass., Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Pastor. 


Tue corner-stone of the new Unitarian Church 
was laid in June, 1861, and the edifice was solemnly 
dedicated to the service of God, January 8th, 1862. 
The society is a very old one, and was, many years ago, 
known as the South Congregational Society. The 
first house of worship was on Washington street, at the 
corner of Castle, and was opened for service in Jan- 
uary, 1828. Jn 1856 Rev. Edward E. Hale was called 
to the pastorate, and under his able ministrations the 
congregation increased so rapidly that a new and 
more commodions edifice was rendered necessary, and 
arrangements were made which subsequently resulted 
in the present structure. The society is now one of 
the wealthiest in Boston, and has accomplished much 
good in the home and foreign missionary work. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale was born in Boston, April 
3d, 1822; graduated at Harvard College, in 1839, in the 
same class with Hon. Sam. Eliot, late President of 
Trinity College, Hartford ; was ordained at Worcester, 
Mass., April, 1846, and remained there ten years, at 
the end of which time he was called to the South Con- 
gregational Church, Boston. He has discharged his 
pastoral duties with the utmost fidelity, and is a re- 
cognized leader in all good works, His labors haveso 
increased that he has found it necessary to engage an 
assistant, Rev. John Williams who also acts as his 
private secretary. 








The New Agricultural College, Washington, 
D, Cc. 


Tue new Agricultural College, located. on 
what is known as Pubiic Reservation No, 2, between 
Twelfth and Fourteenth streets, at the National Capi- 
tal, is a worthy neighbor of the Smithsonian Institute, 
and will prove a strong attraction to professional 
farmers and scientific gentlemen throughout the 
country. The extreme length of the building is one 
hundred and seventy feet, and its greatest depth 
sixty-one feet, It is constructed of fine brick, and 
contains a finished basement, three full stories, and 
an attic story. In all its departments the building 
bears evidence of the most substantial workmanship. 
The arrangement Of the various rooms, the heating 
and ventilating apparatus, the disposition and culti- 
vation of the gardens—where seeds, plants, flowers, 
and modes of agriculture are tested—are all of tha: 
liberal character which foreshadows a grand success 
of the institution. Preparations are being made to 
establish an immense arboretum, and considerable at- 
tention and money will be bestowed on the experiment 
of cultivating plants, grains, and vegetables, that are 
now foreign to this country. The commissioners have 
entered into correspondence with agriculturists in all 
parts of the world, for the purpose of securing seeds, 
bulbs, cuttings, and plants, and the usefulness of the 
College will increase daily. The museum, which is in 
the centre of the building, and one hundred feet long 
by fifty-three feet wide, and two stories high, has al- 
ready proven a great place of resort. 








A REAL ENOCH ARDEN. 


A New Yorx correspondent in one of our 
Western exchanges gives his readers the subjoined 
bit of romance, and insists, besides, that it is ‘entirely 
true.” Whether “ made out of whole cloth” or not, 
it is worthy of perusal, as a sort of truth stranger than 
fiction paragraph ”’: : 

A sergeant in my regiment st Chickamauga was 
seen to fall in the heat of the engagement, and our 
lines being pushed back, the body was not recovered 
till next day. When the poor fellow was found, he was 
so mutilated that his face could not be recognized. A 
comrade, bowever, found in his breast-pocket a minia- 
ture of his wife, and sent it her, with an account of 
his death. It turned out that the body was not that of 
Tom C-——, but a sergeant of another company. Tom, 
desperately wounded, fell into the bands of the 
enemy, and was sent to Andersonville, where the rebel 
surgeon cut off one of his arms and one of his legs, 
and he recovered in due time. When poor Tom re. 
turned to his home in Pennsylvania, he was a mere 
wreck of his former self, and nobody in the village 


pointment, although he did his utmost to con- | knew him. His wife had removed to Illinois with her 


ceal it. 

“Let me see,” said his mother, as if striving 
to brush up her memory; “where did I put 
that letter?” 

She sat in thought for a few moments, and 
then drew it out of her bosom. 

“ How came I to forget it? Here it is.” 

Fred Weldon’s hand trembled violently as he 
opened the letter, despite his determined ef 
forts to appear cool and self-possessed. 


I narrowly watched his countenance as he | 


read the few lines within. First there was the 
intense, straining look of interest; then the 
flash of a new happiness, followed by the serene 





radiance of ronne lore 
He read it over several times, and then tolded 





parents, more than a year previously. Without mak- 
ing himself known to any of his old acquaintences, 
Tom started for Illinois to hunt for his wife. When 
he arrived in the neighborhood where she was living, 
he learned that she was married to an old friend of 
his, who had followed her from Pennsylvania. His 
first impulse was to make himself known to her, and 
claim her as his own ; but when he saw the snug cabin 
in which she was living, and heard how kindly she 


| was treated by her husband, he changed his mind. 


“Suppose I go and claim her,” he said to himself, 
“how can I support her? What can I do for her witu 
only one arm and one leg, and a body weakened by 
months of suffering at Andersonville? No; she is 
happy and contented, and thinks me dead ¢ I will not 
Aestroy her hapriness and become 8 burden to ticr.” 


i Tem acted upon this resolution, and worked his way 





to New York, where he set up a small business asa 
curbstone Merchant, getting on prosperously. He 
soon made enough to buy him an artificial leg anda 
patent arm. .He was @ good business man, and in the 
course of a year enlarged his stock in trade and 
opened a regular retail grocery, He made money fast, 
and became a prosperous merchant, respected by all. 
In his prosperity he never forgot his wife, and always 
cherished a hope that she would be restored to him. 
He was a subscriber to the paper published at the town 
near which his wife lived. One day he saw in this 
paper the announcement of the death of the man who 
had married his wife. He lost no time in starting for 
Illinois. He found his wife in deep mourning, and she 
had added an infantile link to the family circle, Tom 
made himself known to her, and was rejoiced to find 
that she still loved him as fondly as ever. It was 
some time before he could convinee her that he was 
not a ghost returned from the other world. In order 
to make things sure, the parson was called in, and 
Tom and his wife were married over again. They 
went to New York, where they are still living, as happ 
@ couple as you wil find in Gotham. They live 
brown-stone front. This story is 
ending is rather better than that of Arden, 
I think Adams would do a good thing if he would de- 
part from the version of Tennyson, and in the last ac’ 
get Philip Ray ground up in his own mill—a 

of course—and make poor Enoch step in and few § 
wife and the fortune left behind. “ What the 
picture of Tom's wife, found in the pocket of the dead 
soldier?” Tom says when he was wounded, and left 
upon the field, a straggier came along, and he 

ped him. Supposing he would bleed to death, he gave 
his picture to the straggler, with a message for his 
wife. The rebel cavalry made a charge soon after, and 
killed the straggier, with the picture in his 

and carried Tom off to Andersonville. That accounts 


for the picture being found, and causing everybody 
to believe hat Tom was killed, 








WASN'T A BIT DISAPPOINTED. 


Weo that has been to the White Mountains 
during the last twenty years has forgotien Peter 
Himes, formerly “leading whip’’ on the Meredith 
route, but lately baggage-agent at Centre Harbor? 
One day last summer Peter took his gun—a double- 
barreled piece of great repute—and went away into 
the deep forest at the foot of Red Hill, on a hunting 
expedition. The directors of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad were coming up on the following day on a 
sort of annual dinner-party, “ biz,” and Peter wished 
to get a few nice partridges for his old friend Walker. 

Evening came, and Peter returned, entering the 
large hall of the hotel just as the numerous guests 
were coming out from supper. 

“Ah, Peter, what d’ye shoot?” 

“Don’t ask me. You wouldn’t believe me if I 
should tell you. Where's Colonel Dunlap? Jerusha! 
don’t never let him tell about shootin’ forty pigeons 
atone shot again. Whew!” 

“But, Peter, what is it? Tell us.’ And the eager 
guests crowded around to hear what wonderful thing 
he had done, 

“Hold on! Just give me time, and I'll tell you, 
I’m all excitement now.” 

Mine host had set a dark-colored bottle upon the 
board, from which Peter poured the liquor into a 
tumbler. Sugar he didn’t affect, and water he be- 
lieved had already been supplied quant, su/., so he 
drank the beverage, and then he turned to the wait- 
ing assembly. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I only tell you the solemn 
truth, and you can believe me or not as you please. 
I went to the woods, tramped over the best partridge 
ground, climbed half way up Red Hill, and poked 
around until well nigh sundown, without seeing the 
blessed thing worth shooting. Finally I started for 
home with an empty game-bag. I’d got down to the 
old lodging by the brook, and as I was turning down 
by the bank I happened to cast my eyes upon a little 
clump of white maples that just grew over the brook. 
You know where they are? Well, the fancy struck 
me that I’d fire into that thicket, I didn’t really 
think there was ry po the bat I wanted to 
empty my gun, and I thought I might as well make a 
shot as not, bo I set both hammers, and took aim 
right straight at the middie of the clump, where the 
leaves were the thickest, If aay told me 
there was game in there for wouldn't have be- 
lieved ’em. I didn’t expect it. at I let drive—fired 
both barrels at once—and I heard the shot crash 
through the thickly patched Over the brook 
I jumped, and went to the maples. Goodness gra- 
cious! You won’t believe me?’’ 

“Yes, we will. What was it?’ And the excited, 

“What did you 


eager multitude pressed nearer, 
shoot, Peter? What did yor find?’ 

*“ Just as I had expected,” ;eplied Peter, edging to- 
ward the door. ‘I didn’t believe there was any 
there, and—there wasn't !” 








The Royal Pull at the Bell. 


THERE is a story told of an anonymous king 
the moral of which may be well applied by all 
sovereigns. The old monarch, when dying, 
called his son to him, put in his hand the 
sceptre, and then asked him if he could take 
advice as easily as he had taken from his father 
the symbol of authority. 

The young heir, grasping the sceptre tightly, 
and hinting at the excellenre of brevity in 
counsel as well as in wit, said, under the cir- 
cumstances, “he could.” 

“T will be brief as my breath,” answered the 
abdicating monarch, ‘and that is short enough. 
You look upon the world, boy, as a house of 
pleasure ; now, hear better from me. Woe, my 
lad, tumbles in pailfuls, and good luck is only 
distilled in drops.” 

The son looked down at his now silent sire, 
and found he was dead. 

The new king commanded a splendid funeral, 
and arranged a grand hunting party for the day 
after. He laughed at the paternal simile, and, 
to publish its weakness and his own felicity, he 
caused to be placed above his palace a large 
silver-toned bell ; a rope passed from it to each 
room which he occupied. 

“1 will ring 1t,” said he, “ whenever I feel 
thoroughly happy. I have no doubt that I shall 
weary my OWN arm and deafen my peopie’s 

” 


For a whole month the bell was silent. 

“TI have had my band on the rope,” said the 
king, “ fifty times, but I felt I was hardly happy 
enough to proclaim it to my people; but we 
have got over our first difficulties, and to- 
morrow 4 

On the morrow, as he was boasting of the 
fidelity and friendship of one of bis ministers, 
he learned that his friend and servant was in 
the habit of betraying the contents of his pri 


vate dispatches to a neighboring potentate, 
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UNION PARK UNITARIAN CHURCH, BOSTON, MASS., 
REV. E. HE. HALM, PASTOR.—FROM A PBHOTO- 
GRAPH BY WHIPPLE.—sEE PAGE 131. 


from whom the traitor 
received stars and 
crosses in return. 

The king sighed: 
“We shall not toll the 
bell, to-day ; but 


In the morning he 
rode over to the house 
of the mistress of his 


ed to 





vely between him 
and the bell-rope, the 
monarch simply twisted 
the end of the latter 
into a noose, and angri- 
ly muttered, as he flung 
it down again : 

“Would to heaven 
that they were both 
hanging from it to- 
gether !” 

On the following day 
he philosophically re- 
viewed his case. 

“T have been unres- 
sonable,” he said ; “why 
should I grieve because 
I have been 
by a knave, and jilted 
by @ girl with golden 


hair? I have wide dominions, a full treasury, 

@ mighty army, laughing vineyards, verdant 

meadows, a people who pay taxes as if they 

loved them, and God’s free air to breathe in. I 

yet,” added he, advancing to the 

am!” and he reached his 

. He was on Sibans ae 

with good when he saw & t 

— which made 
feet. 
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and that the van of the army was under the 
command of a prince, whose. name was no 
sooner uttered to the king than the latier 
turned red with fury, and exclaimed : 

“He! Then I shall ring the bell yet! I will 
have his life, and the lady a 

He said no more, but went out, fought like a 
man, cleared the land of the foe, hung thé trai- 
tor with all his orders on him, maimed the 
young leader of the hostile vanguard past sym- 
pathy from Cupid, and returned to his capital 
in triumph. He had so much to employ him 
after his return, so much to accomplish 
for the restoration of the fortunes of his 
people, so much to meditate upon for future 
accomplishment, that when at night he lay 
down upon his couch, weariness upon his brow, 
but a shade of honest joy upon his cheek, he 
had fairly forgotten the silver bell in his turret, 
and the ropes which depended from it. And 
so he grew gray and infirm, never turning from 
his work till the Inevitable Angel looked smil- 
ingly in his face, and began to beckon him 
away. He was sitting upright in his uneasy 
chair, pale as death, but still at his ministry, till 
his eyes grew dim, his head sank on breast, 
and there was, without, a sound of 

“What voices are those?” asked he, 
“ what is there yet for me to do?” 





softly ; 


D. C—sEE pace 131. 
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His chancellor stoop- 
ed over him as he now 
lay on the couch, and 
whispered: “Our fa- 
ther is departing from 
among us, and his 
children are at the 
threshold in tears.” 

“*Let them in! let 
them come in !” hoarse- 
ly cried the king. “God! 
dothey really love me?” 

“If there were a life 
to be purchased here, 
O worthy sire, they 
would purchase thine 
with their blood !” 

The crowd streamed 
silently in, to look once 
more upon the good 
old king, and to mourn 
at his departure. He 
stretched his hands to- 
ward them, and asked : 
“Have I won your 
love, children? have I 
won your love?” 

One universal affir- 
mative reply, given 
from the heart, though 
given with soft ex- 
pression, seemed to be- 
stow upon the dying 
monarch new life. He 
raised himself on the 
couch, looked like an 
inspired saint, and tried 
to speak, but failed in 
the attempt. None the 
less happy, he looked 
up to God, glanced to 
the turret where hung 
the bell, extended his 
hand to the rope, gave 
one pull, and died, 
with a smile on his 
lips, as he rung bis 
own knell. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
A woman of Mare—Cleopatra. 
GovernMENT-INsPector—The public, 
Tue best circular—A round dining-tabie. 
‘* Srurr and nonsense "—A civic banquet. 


A “nactno fixture”—A horse that won't 
start. 


A aenurne rag-and-bone shop—The mummy 
room in the British museum. 


Appzat of the bonds—‘‘ Help us, Cassius, 
(cash us), or we sink.” 


Tax real “star artistes”—Those at Cam- 
bridge Observatory. 


Waew an ill-natured fellow was trying to 
pick a quarrel with a peaceable man, the latter said, 

I never had a fuss except with one man; he was 
bur... vt four o’clock ; it is now half-past three.” 


Tun yo lady who took the gentloman’s 
fancy u.as returned it with thanks, 


How does a mother obtain a first impression 
of her baby? By setting it up in “ small caps.” 


“‘ Tuat’s a pretty bird, grandma,” said a little 


99,0 replied the old dame, “and he never cries.” 
“That’s because he’s never washed !”’ rejoined the 
youngster. 
A PETITION. 


ae if your eyes should rest upon these lines, I 


That } ain will kindly listen to what I’ve got to say: 
I'm twenty-! hree, and handsome, at least that’s what 
I'm told ; 


So I wart a wife to love me, if she is not quite so 


I care not if her eyes be either black or blue, 
If they will kindly smile on me, and if the h heart be 


true 
I'll love her for herself alone ; my love will e’er en- 
dure, 


And hooey shall I be, indeed, if of her love I’m sure. 

A darling wife is all I want, no matter her condition ; 

So, ladies who have hearts to spare, pray answer my 
petition. 


A Lrrcurrenp, Conn., clock-dealer lately 
sold a small clock to an Irishwoman, who walked off 
with it under her arm. On her way she turned it bot- 
tom apward, and a wire dropped from its ition, 

the clock to strike without intermission. 
Thereupon she returned in trouble, complainin 
the merchant, ‘‘ Sure, an it’s cryin’ afther ye alrea 


My heart is waiting for somebody 5 $ 
Somebody, where can he be 

Somewhere on earth he is venting, 
Waiting and watching for me. 


~ heart shall be faithful and true, then, 

‘0 that somebody, wherever he be, 

Yes, my heart is locked firmly and fast, 
Bat there’s some one possessing the Key. 


How shall I know who’s the some ? 
My heart will tell faithful and true; 

You wonder who can be the somebody— 
Well, somebody, darling, is you, 


Ow the evening of the coronation day of 
Queen Victoria, when the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn 
gave the students a feed, a certain profane wag, in 
giving out a verse of the national anthem, whic ’ he 
was solicited to lead in a solo, took that ——— md 
of stating a grievance as to the modicum o: port 
lowed, in manner and form following : 


“ Happy and glorious— 
Three half-pints ’mong four of us; 
Heaven send no more of us; 
God save the Queen.” 


a... tale of the physician writing his pre- 
py: on the door because he could find no no paper 
e farmhouse, and of the peasant driving 

chemist in the town with the door in his cart, is well 
known ; and the following incident is of the same 
character, Count K., an eccentric nobleman, had 
been residing at a famous w: -place for some 
weeks in a ey ny My Btyle, my suddenly he left 
without paying the debts he had incurred. Some 
days after it was discovered that the guest had gined 
bank-notes to the extent of his expenses on the table, 
and as it was not —_— to release them from their 
position without destroying them, the landlord had 
no alternative but to send the notes to the bank at 
Vienna as they were—that is to say, fastened to the 
table. Being perfectly genuine they were accepted, 
al useless for furiher exchange. 


THE LAST SILVER SHILLING. 
(Air, “ The Last Rose of Summer.”) 


'Tis the last co shilling 
Before me I see, 
All its shining com 
Have spent been 

No - of its 
By its ro ‘ingle, 
now 
Delightful to hear. 


I'll not leave thee, thou bright one, 
To stay there alone, 
Since the rest have departed 
Thou soon shalt be gone, 
Thus kindly I’ll take thee 
Yon gay bar within, 
Where thy mates have been squandered 
In beer and in gin. 


Oh, soon may I vanish 
When money has fied. 
And where smiles I once witnessed 
I trace frowns instead | 
When ceasing to shine forth 
As once I have shown, 
Oh, then, I am thinking, 
It’s time to be gone, 


Awtt-Cattiz Piacuz Hymyn.—The following 
was once sung in Osmotherly Church, Yorkshire. It 
was composed by the parish clerk, on the occasion of 
the murrain that raged among the horned cattle in 
the year 1747. The four first stanzas contained an ac- 
count of the cattle that died, and the names of the 
farmers to whom they belonged. The remaining 
verses were as follows : 


“No Christian’s bull nor cow they say, 
But takes it out of hand 
And we shall have no cows at all, 
I doubt, within this land. 


“The doctors, though they all have spoke 
Like learned gentlemen, 
And told us how the entrails look, 
Of cattle dead and green ; 


ons 
y me, 


“Yet they can nothing do at all, 
With all their learning’s store; 
So Heaven drive this plague away, 
And vex us not no tore.” 


This piece was so well received, that after the service 
it was desired aga n by all the congregation except 
five farmers, who wept, declaring that the lines were 
too moving. 

The minister, on going out, said to the clerk, “ Why, 
John, what psalm was that we had to-day? It was 


not one of David's.” 

“No, no,” quoth John, big wi th A ¢ honor he had 
acquired, ' ‘David never such a psalm since he 
‘Was born ; this is one of my own.” 





Toe Kwase Prano Facrony.—In our adver- 
tising columns appears a cut fi the Knabe Piano 
Factory, of Baltimore—a very remarkable stractu 
and the | t of its kind in existenoe. It is built o 
— of a deep red color, with a broad coping of white 

ral f is surmounted by a neaky 
pediment of the same materia!, and at the to 

ndsome cupola. To give an azourate impresion o 
= aoe of Ce Ses ee that it 

is lighted by 760 wind 8,640 pan 

glass. The 600 Workinen constantly employed turn 
Sut no less than 60 pianos per week, or 3,120 per year. 
Yet, in spite of the vast number man tu the 
supply is not equal to the — and the General 
Agents, J. Bauer & Co., 650 B roadway, iy A extreme 
difficulty in filling the orders of dealers and oa 
individuals from every part of the country. 
noble instrument is fairly worthy its reputation, oe 
unequaled in sonority, sweetness, and the Bova har- 
mony of its register. it is, par e chosen 
instrument of the artist, and there are few aes 
in the country who have not testified to its superiority. 


Cantnet Orcans at Low Parces,—Some 
feeling has been excited among the manufacturers of 
Reed Urgans, by the low prices at which the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ Company are now offering their well- 
known instruments, 

It is claimed that instruments of such quality can- 
not be afforded at such prices, and that the company 
are, therefore, by their course, ruining the business of 
other manufacturers without a themselves, 
The ground taken by the Mason & Hamlin Company 
is, that this course is only in accordance with their 
fixed policy to sell always the best instruments at the 
lowest remunerative price, With the rapid ag of 
their business, which has now assumed ver: 
proportions, they have been enabled to av a 
selves of new facilities, such as improved machinery, 
so that, notwithstanding they are now producing the 
best Organs they have ever made, the cost is at the 
same time ee and they can afford what seems 
to makers ha jess facilities to be ruinously low 
prices for work of such fine quality. 

It is admitted that no instruments can surpass 
these, and the ambition of most manufacturers is 
satisfied when they believe they are turning out Or- 
gans “equal to the Mason & Hamlin.” —Peterson’s 
Magazine. 


Last Weer or THE American InstrtTuTE Ex- 
HIBITION.—On Saturday, the 30th inst., will close this 
Grand Exhibition. At no time in the history of our 
country has so much of the best and most valuable of 
the products of American ingenuity been displayed. 
Our citizens will do well to avail themselves of the 
litle time remaining to pay a visit to it. 


Tours Naporron is superintending a cheap 
eames of his “ Life of Cxsar ” for general distribu- 
on. 








“Trey cure!” What cures? AVYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL feraconch AYER’S 
PILLS for a purgative, and AVER’S SARSA- 
PARILLA for the complaints that require an altera- 
tive medicine. 


THE GREAT VITALIZER. 


This title may be fairly given to a restorative which 
has taken precedence of all other tonic and alterative 
preparations for a period of nearly twenty years. 
During that long interval, HOSTETTER’S STOMACH 
BITTERS may be truly said to have enjoyed unrivaled 
popularity. Many preparations have been got up to 
compete with it, but they have all fallen into its wake 
or sunk into oblivion for lack of patronage. From 
the first, this now world-renowned Vegetable Tonic 
has been both medicinally and financially successful. 
Every year has added to the number of its friends, 
and the demand for it, Dased solely upon the experi- 
mental proofs of its excellence as a preventive and 
curative, seems to have no assignable limit. The 
medical profession sanction and approve of its use, 
and it is now at the head of the class of medicines to 
which it belongs, the admitted, undisputed SOVEREIGN 
Tonic OF THE AGE. The statistics of the United 
States Revenue Department will verify the statement 
that it stands alone and unapproached in the magni- 
tude of its sales as compared with those of any other 
proprietary remedy advertised on this side of the At- 
lantic, 

Tas EXPLANATION of this fact may be comprised in 
afew words. HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS is 
at once the purest, the safest, and the most potent of 
all vegetable tonics, and the best antidote to every va- 
riety of malarious disease. Hence it is especially 
adapted to the present season of chilling dews and 
unwholesome vapors. 


LIBERAL PRICE WILL BE PAID 

for Nos. 435 to 457 of FRANK LESLIE'S IL- 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, running from January 
30 to July 2, 1864. Apply at this office. tf 


Sonsy Toilet Soap. 


The Sonsy Toilet Soap is manafactured by an en- 
tirely new process, from the choicest and purest ma. 
terials, and will not injure the most sensitive flesh. 
To ARTISTS AND ARTISANS it is INVALUABLE, 
removing dirt, fruit stains, ink grease, etc. It always 
leaves the skin smooth, soft, and pleasant. 


IT iS VERY HEALINC, 


sos especially recommended for chapped hands or 
‘ace. 
For the Nursery, no family should be without it. 


It is an excellent Shaving Soap. 


fs not waste nor crack, when left for hours in 
e water. 
It will last nearly twice as long as any other toilet 


Hor sale by all druggists and first-class grocers. 
©. B. GRISWOLD & 00., Agen 
ew York. 


No. 38 Park Place, 
Have you seen it? If not, gm. Send for Circular. 


’SCIENCEOPANEW LIF 


A new book, of great importance and intense interest 
to the married and those about tomarry, Toevery 
man and woman whose desires are for a true, pure 
and successful life, this work is of untold value. Ad- 
dress (with stamp), OOW AN & CO., 746 Broadway, New 
York. Agents wanted everywhere. Splendid in- 
ducements offered, 136-47 
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Holloway’s Ointment. — Uncertainty ‘ts 





the bane of life; but a is no uncertainty as 
to the rye action this Ointment for fever 
sores an on extérnat in ammations, 


DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 





& TAYLOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock of 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Whoiesale prices. 





OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS. — Complete catalogue meiled free, 
Boosky’s “‘ BALLAD SINGER,” the new half-.ime se- 
ries of the best son Sold everywhere. Specimen 
a mailed for five cents. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 





Great Distribution. 


By the Met: opolitan Gilt Co. 





EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 


5 Cash Gifts, uch $20,008 40 Cash Gifts, each $1,000 | 
10 “ ** 10,000 | 200 500 
20 “ “ 5, 000 | 300 “ “ 100 
60 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $700 
% % “ Melodeo: “ 75to 100 

350 Sewing Machines - . * 60to 175 
500 Gold Waiches pd 75to 300 
Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, etc., valned at $1,000,000, 


A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25¢. 
Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in Envelopes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 25c. a Sealed Ticket is 
drawn without choice and sent by mail to any address, 
The prize named upon it will be delivered to the 
ticket-holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are 
—ee sent to any address by express or return 
matl, 

You will know what your Prize is before you pay 
for it. Any Prize erchanged for another af same 
value. No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair 
dealing. 

REFERENCES :—We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kin«lly per- 
mitted us to publish them : 
$10,000; Miss Clara S. Walker, Baltimore, Piano, 
$300; James M. Matthews, Detroit, $5,000 ; John T. 
Andrews, Savannah, $5,000; Miss ‘Agnes simmons, 
Charleston, Piano, $600, We publish no names with- 
out permission. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS :—* The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.”—Weekly Tribune, May 8. 
“We know them to be afair dealing firm.”—JN, Y. 
Herald, May 28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 
prize, which was promptly received.”—Daily News, 
June 3, 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. Six Tickets for 
$1; 15 for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letter: 
should be addressed to 

HARPER, WILSON & CO., 

133-36 173 Broadway, New York. 





WANTED—AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Pric’ 
$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute, Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHIN ©O., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis Mo. 728-39 


CURL YOUR HAIR 


sh RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW 
Discovery, for making straight hair curl, and 
remaining so. Mailed for twostamps. Ad 
THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. 





Mee 
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Leiger “Ta aes come » overth ‘Tales and Bhet 
Poetry, Hamer, Fun tend Nonsense, Comic Poste. ¢ ned other matter of 
te everybody. It makes & speciaity of exposing Huw and Swindicn, You'll 
waste ne money on * 4, *— 2% Tesora” Bogan Mae Bowing Machines, 
Se., if you read the ** Banner. more real genuine FUN than all other 
papers Tehas & mag, Pussies, Riddies, Prive Coo- 
are . be. — Dialoge: ke. for schosis. Don’t forget ¢ 
the “STAR SPANGLED UAN. Nek’ le no sew paper. — 
blished in 1869, it has bi throu, times of war and of peace; for 
coven yours it has appeared rege Ge lerty, and never missed 6 sember. 
He hes the largest circulation of any paper in the State of New Hampshire, It gow 
pow te 17,000 subser: For 1870 it wants FIFTY THOUSAND new « 
75 Cts. ayer ie all be cute, Only think, an elegant eight-paged 40-column paper @ 
ya & La —t. 1, b= a bn 
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pew nad esl-plate one by two feet in = evtitied ** Evan- 
geline.”* gratis to each riber, mow voller aad aid, This new ond 
Gegant work of art would sell at two dollars, bur 7 be obtain subseritung for the 
*tnar Syangled Banner."’ Paper # full your and ving only 79 Use 

Rend Scatts ter apectenen, wrempertat, &e. Th Banner"” le everywhere, price S 
cents, Only 75 cents & year, arel 12 slagant pens —gratie—pens alone worth doubie the price 
Beod 5 for specimen, Address “Baas Gyangled Bouner,’” Minadale, uN. uM. 








Watches, and Imitation Brazilian and Australian Dia- 
mond Jewelry. New Styles Oroide Gold Chains, $3 to 
$10 each. Call or send for price list. 
JOHN FOGGAN, 
tf No. 79 Nassau street, New York. 





CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. | 


Andrew J. Burns, Chicago, | 


CIRCULATION 86,000 COPIES! 


The greatest success is attending the publication of 


Ba'lou’s Monthly Magazine 


of any periodical in the world. Each number con- 
talns ONE HUNDRED PaGeEs, of the choicest Stories, 
Poems, and Engravings, or TWELVE HUNDRED 
PAGES every year for $1.50, being fully three-fourths 
as large as either of the four dollar magazines, at 
about one-third their price, 


%. Now is the Time to Subscribe. <q 

| TERMS.—$1.50 a year ; 7 copies, $9; 13 copies, $15 

oe Send stamp ior s : 8 
Pecimen copy and p os 

ELLIOTT THOMES & TAL 

Pub lishers, Boston, , = 

BELONGS TO NO SECT. 


BUT GIVES THE NEWS OF ALL THE CHURCHES. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3.50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE, 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & OO., 
37 PARK ROW, 


$8, 000 WORTH OF THE VERY BEST 

and latest Music, such as Songs, Dances, 
Piand, Viotin, Flute and Organ Pieces, ‘Dut ilitle dam: 
! aged at the late fire ; must be sold at only five cents a 


sheet. A similar occasion to buy music as cheap will 
never come again. Try us and you will be surprised. 
BEAUTIFUL FULL-GILT PHOTO- 

J. J. LAMMOND, Holtiday’s Cove, W.Va. 








NEW YORK. 





A. WUNDERMANN, 
669 Broadway, opposite Bond street. 

A GRAI'Il ALBUM, holding 20 photographs, sent 

free for 25 cents. Address 





| R. CHASE’S RECIPES FOR EVERY- 
BODY, containing 800 practical recipes, 384 
pages ; bound in cloth. Sent on receipt of price, 
$1.25. Published in German and English. 

M. ©. FLYNN, Hawley, Pa. 








FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Baltimo Md. 
@& Send for Price List. “es 


24-490 
$25 


A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents, Samples 
sentjree. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 728-40 
Paychomancy, Fascination, or  Soul- Charm- 
ing. 400 pages;cloih. This wonderful book has 
ull instructions to enable the reader to fascinate 
ither sex, or any animal, at will. Mesmerism, Spir- 
itualism, and hundreds of other curious experiments, 
[t can be obtained by sending address, with postage, 
a 3 W. EVANS & O0., 41 8. Eighth St., P hiladelphia. 








10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST AND NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & — 
1,308 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. ue’ 


BUILDING PAPER, 


This is a hard, compact paper, like an ordinary book 
cover, and is saturated with tar, and used on the out- 
side of frame buildings, under’ the clap-boards, also 

under shingles and floors to keep out damp and cold, 

It is also used on the inside plain instead of plaster- 

ing, and makes a warm and cheap wall, 

®® Samples and descriptive circulars sent free. 
Address ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
Chi or 
B. E. HALE, cage, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York, 
Agent for the Eastern States, 








A Year guaranteed to Agents, Address J, 
AHEARN, 5 P. 0, Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


$e600 
$1140 


NOW REA Dy. 





How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 
sample mailed freé. A.J. Fullam, N. ¥. 
730-55 





FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED COMIC ALMANAC. 


Containing 74 Laughable Illustrations, by Newman, 
Bellew, Fiske, Stephens, Davenport, Bisbee, and the 
most eminent artists of the day, besides 32 Pages of 
Astronomical, Chronological, and other interesting 
literary matter, both useful and humorous, 

For sale by all Newsmen, 

Price 15 Cente. 


This is the only Comic Almanac published in 
America. 
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CURES COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 


NOT OBJECTIONABLE TO THE MOST DELICATE STOMACH 
PRICES.—Box of 60 dragées, equal to one and a half pints of oil, 75 cents 
box of 120 drageées, $1.25; 
Physicians having cases w 
results by the use of the Dragé 
For full particulars, containing medical societies’ re 
cates, etc., etc., send for pamphiet to WARD, SOUTHERLAND & OO., 
Agents, 130 William street, New York. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


SUGAR-COATED PILLS OF COD 
LIVER EXTRACT. 


AND GENEKAL DEDILITY. 


box of 240 dragées, $2. 

ere cod liver oll is indicated, will obtain bettcr 

than with cod liver oil. 

rts, physicians’ certifi- 

Wholesale 
7135-38 








Novemsre 6, 1869.] 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


135 








BENNY WwaknkyD 


BEECHER’S 


SERMONS IN 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


Are read by people of every class and denomi- 
nation all over this country and Europe, They are 
full of vi beautiful religious thought and feeling. 
Plymouth pit ig published weekly, and contains 
Mr. Beecher’s Sermons and Prayers, in form suttable 
Jor preservation and binding. For sale by all news- 
dealers, Price 10 cents, Yearly su re- 
ceived by the publishers, $3, ving two dsome 
volumes of over 400 pages eaci alf-yearly $1.75. 
A new and superb Steel Portrait of Mr. Beecher pre- 
sented to all yearly subscribers. Zxtraordinary O ! 
PLYMOU PULPIT($3),and THE CHURCH 
UNION ($2.50), an Unsectarian, pendent, Chris- 
tian Journal—16 cut and stitched, clear 
rinted, ab edited, sent to one address for 52 weeks 
— r rs. ope ———— to a ar 
and those getting up clu pecimen coples postage 
free for ic. J. B. FORD & CO.,, Pubs., to Park 
Row, New York. 533-6 


THE CHURCHMAN. 
THE BEST and LARGEST Weekly Newspa- 


Tr, With the circulation in the 
testant Episcopal Church. Sent FIREE for one 
month for examination, and till January 1, 1870, to 
new subscribers for that year. $38 a year, in advance. 
M. H. MALLORY & ©0., Hartford, Conn. 133-6 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Prices greatly reduced for cash, New 7-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 


TELL LL 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—Weare now prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 


profitable. ‘ 

ovemsng, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. ys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
bednes. we make this unparalleled offer: To such aa are not 
well fied, we wilisend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which wil] do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companton— 
one of the largest and best family newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Reeder, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address E, C. ALLEN &CO., Augusta, Maine. 


J. HEITNER, 
No. 615 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURER OF DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Also dealer in precious stones. The highest cash 
price paid for diamonds, set or unset, Diamonds set 
or reset to order at the trade price. tf 


MAPLE LEAVES. 


The Best, the most Popular, and the Cheapest Maga- 
zine published. It will be sent from now to the end of 
1870 for 50 cents. Send in your subscriptions without 
delay. Address 0, A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau street, 
New York. tf 


$20 A DAY TO MALE AND FEMALE 


nts to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
andis the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE sold 
in United States for less than $40, ll others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pro- 
secution and imprisonment. OUTFIT FREE. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & O0O., Cleveland, 0. 


725-37 
$35 











Persons of either sex easily earn from SOc. to $5 per 














Watch free to every Agent! Business pew. 
Address C, 8S. M. CO., Biddeford, Me, 728-40 


yes 
Deo URED 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
otf DR. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor. 4th St. 











(\HEAE !—A handsome full gilt Photograph 
Albam, holding 20 full-size Pictures, maiied, 
aid, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2.25 per dozen. 


larsfrec. Address 
732-41 CHARLES SEYMODR, Holland, N. Y. 
HE MYSTERIOUS PUZZLE.—A 
Great Sensation. Sentfor10 cents. WALTER 
HOLT, 102 Nassau street, New York. Box 1,338, 334-6 











HE Magic Comb will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mailfor $1, Forsale by Merchants & Druggists 
generally. Address Magic Comb Oo., Springfleld Mass. 
729-41 


St0Wa 


Tur Gaeat Trane Improvement Assocation, Incorporated by 
the state, sell Fixe Gop and Sovip Sutvex Warcans at $10 ench. 
19.0 0 Engravings fully illustrating and describing «| our 
Waiches, are placed in sealed envelopes, which are thoroughly ™ xed, 
and when ordered are mailed, post paid, at the following prices :— 
Single Engravings, S0c.; Twelve, and rich premium, $5; Twenty- 
five, and elegant Silver Hunting Watch as promiam, $10. Every 
raving entitles the holder theres to a Watcu wortn From $25 
To $750, irrespective of value, for $10. Nothing can be lost by this 
investment, as no article in our stock is worth less than the money 
asked, while the buyer may obtain a watch worth $750. Circulars 
Sree! Tux vs before forming « hasty opinion. Address, 
MICHELIN i bo , Managers, 
Broadway, Cor. Fulton St., New York, 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 90,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information far- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubdioons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
al) Government Securities. TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 








THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 

who suffer from Nervous Debi) ty. etc., supply- 

ing is’ méans of self-cure. Written by one who cured 

himeelf, ond sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. ¥. tf 








Popular Music at Popular Prices, 


SHEET MUSIC FOR THE MILLION, 


At Five Cents per Copy. 


Sacred Music and New and Popular Songs 
ARRANGED WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
Also, 
Instrumental Pieces, Polkas, Waltzes, Schottisches, Marches, Duets, Operatic Airs, etc. 


TO THE PUBLIC: 


Believing that whatever tends to amuse and instruct, to cultivate and develop the mind, or to elevate the 
character and diversify the nature of Home Enjoyments, is ever welcome to the American People, this Series 
is respectfuily presented. Our object is to enabie all classes—rich and poor—who have a desire for Music, to 








become possessed of all the popular productions of the day, without incurring an almost pro: expense : 
in a word, to supply ; 
CHOICE MUSIC AT A PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
HITCHCOCK’S HALF-DIME MUSIC. 
NO. AUTHOR. | NO, AUTHOR, 
160. I'l] Ask My Mother. Earnshaw. | 75. Bachelor’s Hall. Culver. 
149, Have You Seen Her Lately? Tute, | 74, The Fairy’s Well. Waverly. 
148, Tis Hard to Give the Hand. Glover. | 73, Oh, would I were a Bird, Blamphin. 
147. She Wore a Wreath of Roses. Knight, | 72. Oh, you pretty blue-eyed Witch. Taylor. 
146, Spanish Muleteer. Millard. | 71. My Angel. Guglie]mo. 
145, Within a Mile of Edinboro Scotch. | 70, The Fi Bey Wife. Covert. 
144. Coming through the Rye. Scotch. | 69, Day and Night I thought of thee. Shrivall. 
143, The Peace of the Valley. Balfe. | 68. My Mother dear. Lover. 
142, I Cannot Sing the Old Songs. Claribel, | 67. Barney O’Hea. Lover. 
141. Janet’s Choice, Claribel, | 66, Chestnut Street Belles. Raymond. 
140. Strangers Yet. Claribel. | 65, lles. Raymond. 
139, Water Lily Polka. _ Rogers.| 64, Be watchful and Beware. Glover. 
138, Would You be Young Again? Clippinguale, | 63, Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. Saer. 
137. Row, Brothers, Row. Duei and Chorus, Saer. | 62, The Foreign Count. Lloyd, 
136, Call Her Back and Kiss Her. Clifton. | 61, The Lancashire Lass, Raymond, 
135. The Bluebird Polka. Rogers. | 60, Meet me in the lane, Love. Blamphin. 
134, There was a Simple Maiden. Macfarren. | 59, Mabel Waltz. Irving. 
133. Sunset Gallop. Wild, | 58. The Smile of Memory. Waverly. 
132. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, Raymond, | 67, Sweetheart. Balfe. 
131. Heaven and Thee. Guglielmo. | 56, Bootblack’s Song. Waverly. 
130, The Emma Mazurka. Rogers, | 55, Lady Mine. Waverly. 
129. The March of the Silver Trumpets. Viviani. | 54, Five o’clock in the Morning. Claribel. 
128. It Ought Not thus To Be, _ Abt, | 53, Those Tassels on the Boots, ee 
127. In Happy Moments. Wallace. | 62, Pretty, pretty Bird. averly. 
126. Old Simon the Cellarer. Hatton. | 51, Why Wandering Here? Nathan. 
125, The Fairy’s Frolic. Sedgwick. | 50. Cali me thine own. L’ Belair. 
124, The Bridal Ring. Rodwell. | 49, Le Sabre de mon Pére. Inst’l, Offenbach. 
123, The Heart Bowed Down. Balfe. | 48. Woodside Waltz and Polka. Bailey. 
122. The Love Light’s in Your Eyes. Sedgwick. | 47. Home, Sweet Home. Inst’l. Richards, 
121, Waverly Polka. Sedgwick. | 46. Perichole’s Letter. Inst’l. Offenbach. 
120, The Drawing-room Schottische. Douglass. | 45. The Moonlit Sea. Prout. 
119, The Skipper and his Boy. Gabriel. | 44, St. Nicholas Gallop. Bailey. 
118, She is not Fair to Outward View. Sullivan. | 43. Velocipede Johnny. Leander. 
117. Little Bird, Little Bird on the Tree. Claribel. | 42, Gens d’Armes Duet. Violin and Piano, Raymond. 
116, Then You’l] Remember Me. Balfe, | 41. Gems from Orphee. do. Raymond. 
115, When the Swallows Homeward Fly. Abt. | 40, Belles of Broadway. Raymond. 
114, You and Ll. Claribel. | 39. Flying Trapeze. Raymond. 
113. Only a Lock of Hair, Claribel. | 38. Power of Love. Inst’l. Wade. 
112. Mary Emma Polka. Rogers. | 37. Susan’s Story. Claribel. 
111, O Take Me to Thy Heart Again. Balfe. | 36. I will not ask to press that Cheek. V. Gabriel, 
110, Scotch Lassie Jean, Peabody. | 35, The Rosy Wreath, Beymena. 
10). Dancing Shadow. Rogers. | 34. The Life Boat. laribel. 
lus, Tommy Raymond, | 33, Light of the — (Sacred Song.) Hatton. 
107. Good-night. Flowers. | 32. Beautiful Bel Waverly. 
106, Never Mind the Rest. H. Fase. | 31. Ixion Gallop. olus. 
105. This World is Full of Beauty. Wayerly. | 30. Olympic Schottische. Dobson. 
104. O that I were a Song. Hime, | 29, vp in a Balloon. Raymond. 
103, The White-blossomed Tree. Musgrave. | 28. There’s a charm in Spring. Huiah. 
102, Smiles and Tears. Clippingdale. | 27. See the Conquering Hero. Inst’l, Handel 
101, I Have a Rose Carrington. | 26, Take back the Heart. Claribel, 
10), Go it While You’re Young. Waverly. | 25. The ll, (Sacred Song). Claribel. 
99. Guadalina Waltz. Offenbach. | 24, Still I'll love Thee, Dobson. 
98. Molly Bawn. Lover. | 23. Waltzing down at Long Branch. Andrews. 
97. J ta. Norton, | 22. Riding down Broadway. Andrews. 
96. I’m not Myself at All. Lover. | 21, She might not suit your fancy. Millard. 
95. Beautiful Hope. Bard. | 20, Arm-in-Arm. Polka Mazurka. Strauss. 
94. The Cavalier. Glover. | 19. The Rose of Erin, Benedict. 
93. Continental Schottische. Rogers. | 18. Silver Chimes, Claribel. 
92, Of what is the Old Man thinking? Knight. | 17. The Old Cottage Clock. Molloy. 
91. Sally, Sally. lover. | 16, His Love Shines over all. Forbes. 
90. Ka-foozle-um. 8 vart, 15. M ‘s Secret. Claribel. 
89, Nothing else to do. tion. | 14, Litde Maggie May. Blamphin. 
88, Crescent City March. Kogers. | 13, The Danish Boy’s Whistle. Graff. 
87. Paddle Your Own Canoe, Hobson. | 12. Come hither my baby, my darling. Wiener. 
86, Scenes that are Brightest. Wallace. | 11, Genevieve Waltz. Wiener. 
85, Castles in the Air. mie = Ws —— ye Wiener. 
84. The Bell goes a ringing for Sarah. : . pagn ey. Lee. 
83. Kitty Tyrrell. Glover. 8. Praise of Tears. Schubert. 
82. School for jolly Dogs. Copeland. | 7%. I Really Don’t Think I Shall Marry. Gabriel. 
81. Willie went a wooing. Raymond. | 6, Hoey ey Sweetheart, good-by. Hatton. 
80. Maggie Morgan. Scotch. 6. Not for oseph. Lloyd. 
79. Mary of Argyle. Scotch. | 4. Blue Eyes. Molloy. 
78. Larboard Watch. Duet. Williams. | 3. We'd better bide a wee. Claribel. 
77. The Bashful Young Lady. Glover. | 2. Won’t you tell me why, Robin? Claribel. 
76. After Dark. Stewart.| 1. Captain Jinks, Maclagan. 


The above can be obtained at the Music, Book and Periodical Stores, or by enclosing the price, FIVE 
CENTS, each. Other choice selections will rapidly follow. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 





THE CELEBRATED 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES. 


Cases of the Oollins Metal.—Improved Oroide. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our superior Oroide Watches having recent 
imitated, and worthless Watches sold in Nenvee 
Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our 
manufacture, we hereby caution the public against 
them, and give notice that we are in no way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, and only those purchas- 
ing directly from us can secure a genuine 
our manufacture, We have recently greatly improved 
our Oroide in appearance and durability; and to pro- 
tect the public from im mn hereafter, have named 
Ae fen nny — Sete be and we give notice that 

ing use name will be prosecu’ 
the extent of the law. sae 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold 1 cannot be distinguished from it by the best judges; 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold, excepting in intrinsic value. All our gentlemen’s Watches 
are Full Jeweled Patent Levers; those for Ladies an Improved ment, better than a Lever for a smal! 
Watch; all in Hunting Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
ness, style of finish, general appearance, and for time, to a Gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra 

fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. of every style, from $2 to $6. 


fine finish, and are 
JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of _— of the Collins Metal. Pins, Earri Sleeve Buttons, 
all of the latest 


Lockets, Studs, Finger-rings, — ape Pencils, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, e 
and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 

To CLuBs.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 

We positively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as we cannot possibly manufactute the 
watches for less than our published prices, Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
prices. Parties in New York or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles, Thegenuine 
Collins Watch’s can only be had at our office in New York city. Customers are requested not to send mone: 
in letters, as we Will send goods toany part of the United States to be 


office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, 
State. Customers in the city will remember that our Only Office is 


No. 335 Broadway, corner of Worth Street, (Up-Stairs), New York. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 








write plainly the name, town, county, and 


paid for when taken from the expres: | 


7 


Send your Orders at Once,to Pre- 
- 4 
vent Disappointment. 


T¥ 


‘NEARLY READY: 
Frank Lslie’s 


ILLUSTRATED 


Family Almanac 
For 1870. 


The Oldest Iliustrated Almanac 
in America. 


Containing Eighty Illustrations, Engraved 
in the highest style of Art, and Four 


beautiful Chromo-lithographs, pre- 
pared in Paris, Colored in the 


most exquisite manner. 


THE SUBJECTS BEING 


The Dishonored Sword. 
Hush! The Children are Asleep. 
Counting the Minutes, 

On the Lookout. 


List of Wood Engravings. 


THE COURT BEAUTIES OF FRANCE: 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
DUCHESS OF ORLEANS, 
MADAME THIANGE, 

MADAME DE PoMPADOUR. 
MADAMOISELLE DE FONTANGER. 
BIANCA CAPELLO, OF TUSCANY. 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 


CHILDHOOD. 
Yours. 
MANHOOD. 
OLD AGE. 


THE CURFEW BELL. 

CONSCRIPTION IN RUSSTA. 
MARRIAGE AMONG THE ARABS, 
HAIRDRESSER’S SHOP IN OLDEN TIMES, 
THE FinsT SLIDE. 

ARTESIAN WELL. 

First House BUILT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
WHiIch SHALL IT BE—CrvstT on CRUMB? 
ELEPHANTS UNLOADING VESSELS, 
KNICKERBOCKER HOME, 

Ostrica Hunt. 

Sr. MARK’s, VENICE. 

Tue GAME OF LA CrossE, 
DECORATION Day. 

MOUND PRAIRIES. 

BIRD CATCHING AT NIGHT IN ITALY. 
THE AVENGING TRUTH. 

TARTAR BATH. 

Four DIAGRAMS OF GRAND ECLIPSE. 
HENRY Hvupson’s First INTERVIEW. 
OINGALESE WEAVER. 

FORGING THE SHAFT. 

WILp Boar Hunt, Cape or Goop Hors, 
PORCH OF A MONASTERY. 

FRENCH CABLE BANQUET. 

LAYING THE SHORE END, 

ROYAL COURIER. 

PREPARING FOR THANKSGIVING, 
Ratny Day IN Russia, 

Tus Istamvus or Surz—Three Views. 
THE MAID OF THE Misr. 

THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 

Tue Grorro or ToPazes. 

THE BOULEVARDS. 

INSTALLATION OF GRAND RABBI. 
WINTER GARDEN OF PALACE, 
CHINESE BALL. 

OOLUMBIA MARKET, LONDON, 

VIEWS In JERUSALEM—Two, 
Rvusstan VILLAGE. 

CHAPEL OF THE TUILERIES. 

THE OLD GUARD. 

PaYIne FORFEITS. 

Tur Town HALL OF Bremen. 

SNow SHOERTNG TN CANADA. 

ComiIne THROUGH Tuk Rye, ete, 


This splendidly Tilustrated Almanac also contains 
64 amall folio pages of the most interesting reading 
matter, consisting of all the Astronomical, Chrono- 
logical, and Mineralogical information necessary to 
the family circle, besides memoirs of the Court Beau- 
ties, and other interesting apd agreeable literary in- 








telligence. 













































LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








Und the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEw YORK. 24 





THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 


Lies in the use of Hagan’s Magnolia Balm for 
the Complexion. 

Roughness, Redness, Blotches, Sunburn, 
Freckles and Tan disappear where it is ap- 
plied, and a beautiful Complexion of pure, 
satin-like texture is obtained. The plainest 
features are made to glow with Healthful 
Bloom and Youtl:ful Beauty. 

Remember Hagan’s Magnolia Balm is the 
thing that produces these effects, and any 
Lady can secure it for 75 cents at any of our 
stores. 

To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyon’s 
Kathairon. 734-37. 


Wevelty Pencil-Holder avoids losing pencils. 
726-370 


a wey oy monthl Sworn Com- 
the Legal Kentuc a ag Lottery. 

Bend for for LT ... at once and Try Your Luck. 
Address OC. H. MUBRAY & 00., Covington, Ky. 


130-36e0WO 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and = ene of different FE oa 


can be >> 
pre Compan 7 corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square 




















yy ra FAR fs mh of Pie 
sou 

delphia. Price, $25 per per acre, The is gro 

more rapidly most other in the Unit 

States. Thousands are setiling. © 

K. LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 7 





The BEST and MOST ATTRACTIVE 


FAMILY PAPER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Miriam's Ogre, 
Ten to One; or, The Two Mabels, 
AND 


A Strange Love Chase; 


And a number of Short Stories, Sketches, Adventures, 
ete., etc., etc. 


will begin in No. 235, and others will rapidly follow. 
A new novel will commence every month. In pointof 
Wustration no paper approaches the CHIMNEY COR- 
NER. Price ten cents a number, four dollars a year, 
and for sale every Monday at all news depots. 


a 
4 
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PREMIUM ON COLD 


wane Www 






F—x, sn.—‘‘ My sum is coming out just as I thought.” 





160 





PREMIUM ON Cotp 




























ONE OF THE LESSONS OF THE HOUR. 















































Si nia 


3 
























F—x, mn.—*‘ That can’t be right. I must have made a mistake.” 





LAST WEEK OF 


The American Institute, 


GRAND NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A.M, TO 10 P.M., 
ON 
34 Ave., Between 63d and 64th Sts. 
This is the most complete Exhibition ever made by 
Institute. 


the 
The Machinery Department, 





NOW IN FULL MOTION, is a Wonderful Display 
with Hundreds of Machines Driven by Steam and 
Electrici' _—- The Exhibition is Enlivened WEDNES- | 
DAY and SATURDAY ae and preny 
EVENING, by a FINE ORCHESTRA. 
MENTS of f. ag kind in the b = 
Season kets for gentlemen H 
single admission, 50 cents; children 
25 cents. Packages of 25 Tickets for 





for ladies, $2; | 
‘under 12 years, | 
Shops at 30 cents 


Third avenue one Belt-Line Railroads, with Extra 
Cars and er all the other Avenue Rail- 
roads and a Afford Ample, Cheap, and — 
Means of 





B9() A DAY. Business New. D a bos 
and circulars free. J. C. RAND & 
Biddeford, Me. 


neceeens PAREPA HOOD. 








oe adja at | 


= as 
to 





aan So oe 
fared only by. WHLLIAM 
A. T. STEWART A CO., New York., 





FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 





AND BY ALL FIRST HOUSES THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY. | 


RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 
Trade Mark. 


IHLANG-JHLANG, 
ESS. BOUQUET, 
WHITE ROSE, 
3 RIMMEL’s BOUQUET, 
‘ JOCKEY CLUB, 
7 wooD VIOLET, 
CHINESE BouQqust. 


Important Caution. 

The immense success of RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE 
AND GLYCERINE having induced some un my 
individuals to palm off, under the lure of 
worthless trash, the same 
pt caw ecu to ent the — meng: os 

tation injurious to 
| for RI. bs SLIME 3 JUICE AND GLYOSRINE, 
accept no other. 


RIMMEL, Perfamer, F Paris and London. 





Ask 
and 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 


eauwane GREEY & 00., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
tfo 





SAPOL\” 





eow-0 


Stammerine| 
Por Deseriptive Fampnot te, address et ton. 





eow-o 


| Oe 


ro Faml Ny st poe Knits everythi ine nee 
stocking FRE 
Adanees HINKLEY ‘KNITTING mACHI E CO., Bath, 
North Ninth ao, 
mW Stale strech Ghicago, Ii} 162 West 
Sead, Cincinnati, Ohio. 736-390 
This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with bane, oe of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, 4 correct picture’ of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 

N. ¥. 730-7420 








WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 


(ESTABLISHED THIRTY-TWO YEARS) 


GRAND, an eee AND 


. These Instruments 
have been before the 


and their 
years, upon 4 
tained an UNPUR- 
a 
which pronounces 
them vunzquaLep for 
their 


Tone, 








‘ e50 
So Washington’ 


; J. BADER &:-CO., General Agents. 


NWwWew Work. 
Street, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


They have been 
awarded sixty-five 
Gold and Silver Me- 
dals at different Fairs 
over other competi- 


All of their Square 
Pianos have their 


New Improved 


Overstrang Scale 


AND 
Upper Three Octaves 
Agraffe. 


OGhicago, X11. 





BALL, BLACK & C0, 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVERWARE. 


THE FACILITIES OF BLACK & 0O, FOR 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE OFFER A 


R thinks THE TRADE 





ge ge 

mont! 

eat pers, es 
MON SENSE FAMILY 


CHINE. Xachne wi seh, hem, fel 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 3,3 
in a most superior manner. Prige only $8, 
warranted forfiveyears. We pay 
for any that will sew a 
or more élastic 


pay Agents from $15 to $200 
or a commission from which that 
mare, Address BROOM & CO., Prrrssune, Pa., 


pAUTION. -bo not be tnoet 
palming off worthiess atten ron machines, yt a 
same name or otherwise. Ours is the only 
and practical cheap machine manufactured. fes00 


SPANISH POLICY. 





J. M. BLAKE & CO., 
o 694 Broadway, New York. 


THE GREAT JOURNAL FOR THE YOUNG. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


This paper is, without exception, the best now pub- 
lished. The stories are chosen with great care, to 
avoid all that can displease the most fastidious, and 
yet to be full of interest and attraction for the young. 
The instructive matter is ample, and illustrated by 
fine wood engravings, Our amusements and em- 
ployment for the youth of both sexes are carefully 
prepared, 





No. 159, 
ISSUED OCTOBER 27, 
contains a continuation of 

GUY FORRESTER, 

THE MODERN SINBAD, 

& new story, full of adventures and perils, begun in 
167 ; Portrait of Wallace F. Lyons, the best pupil in 
Grammar School No. 53, with Stories, Adventures, etc. 


We shall soon commence an original story, by the 
most popular author of the day, 


CAPT. MAYNE REID. 
Price 6 Cents: $2.50 per Annum. 
For sale gt all News Depots every Wednesday. 
FRANK LESLIE, 





537 Pearl Street, New York. 





